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BY RALPH GC. MARTIN 


World War II soldier correspondent 


for Stars & 


@ you WHO WERE in World War 
II’s Army, how much of it still 
sticks with you? How much be- 
sides the fear and filth of combat, 
besides the hot times and warm 
women, besides the loneliness? How 
much else will stick and scrape in- 
side of you until the day you die? 

That first day in the Army, will it 
stick? The day you were shoved, 
cursed, forgotten, yelled at, humili- 
ated; the day they stripped off your 
dignity, bluntly and completely, so 
that you were nothing but a naked 
body on a long line waiting to wet 
a bottle and become another serial 
number in the biggest sardine can in 
the world? 

What else? The slop that passed 
for food? The clothes that came 
only in two sizes: too large or too 
small? The way a college profes- 


sor became a_ truckdriver simply 
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Stripes and Yank 


because his papers were on top of 
the pile? And the steady parade 
of chicken officers who thought 
themselves small gods breathing 
special air, and wasn’t it a wonder- 
ful sense of power to make grown 
men cut the lawn with razor blades? 

All those stories full of bitter 
hurt, fertilized in a special hate, 
that finally burst out at the end of 
the war: 

The American general in the 
Middle East who said there wasn’t 
transportation to send a soldier 
home for his wife’s funeral, but 
then quickly found space to fly 
home his own Arabian horses; the 
soldiers pulled off duty to paint 
coconuts for an Easter egg hunt for 
officers and nurses; the Persian Gulf 
Command officers who built them- 
selves a plush recreation hall out of 
lumber meant for hospital construc- 





The top brass crossed their hearts and said they’d take 


care of the bum chow, the napoleonic officers, the one- 


sided court martial, the ill-fitting clothes, and the million 


other things that made life in the Army the lousy thing 


that it was. Did they keep their promise? Is it any better 


for the GI’s today? Here, after five years, is the story 


tion; the tired combat soldiers from 
Anzio coming to Naples on a three- 
day pass only to be arrested for 
being untidy. 

So many stories, ugly, stupid, 
selfish, rotten stories—an informal 
report to the American people end- 
ing with the question, “And what 
are you going to do about it?” 

Something was done. Secretary 
of War Patterson appointed a spe- 
cial board of six, three of them ex- 
combat sergeants, to dig into the 
stink. That was in May, 1946. 
PaGEANT thought it important, 
especially at this time, to find out 
just what was done and what wasn’t 
done, and why. The editors sent me 
to the Pentagon to get the official 
version from the Big Brass, and 
then to Fort Meade, Maryland, to 
find out the real score from the men 
themselves. And here it is: 


Reception Center 

They told me the “HEY YOU” 
Army was dead, and the words they 
used again and again were “digni- 
ty of the individual.” That’s a nice 
phrase but I honestly didn’t believe 
it until I heard this welcome speech 
for recruits at Fort Meade’s Recep- 
tion Center: 

“Good morning, gentlemen. Now 
sit back and relax. Don’t collapse, 
just relax (hesitant laughter from 
men). Now how many of you came 
here through the courtesy of the 
Selective Service (more laughter) ?” 

That’s the way it was through 
that whole speech—small, corny 
jokes to relieve the tension, the con- 
stant use of the word “gentlemen,” 
a complete outline of the next five 
days’ schedule, and then a long 
question and answer period (“Can 
I stay in bed Sunday as late as | 
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want to?”). Finally there was this 
kiss-off: “We're happy to help you, 
and God bless every one of you.” 

No sarcasm, no patronizing, and, 
most important, when you looked 
into the faces of the men, no fear. 

Everything here is geared to a 
schedule, but it’s a human schedule. 
No matter what time a recruit 
comes in, he gets a hot meal. And 
if he comes in after 10, he won't get 
any classification tests the next day, 
not until he’s more rested. Instead 
of “hurry up and wait” to sweat out 
a long chowline, men stay in their 
barracks until there’s space for 
them. Even at the telephone center 

a whole building, not a lonely 

booth), all you do is hand your 
number to a pretty receptionist and 
settle down at a table with a mag- 
azine and a free bowl of candy. 
rhere’s a large notebook for com- 
ments and one wrote, “Soldiers 
ouldn’t feel more at home.” 

“In fact,” said two-week vet- 
eran Nimrod Harris of Baltimore, 
“my mother wrote me that she was 
trying to get me out of the Army 
and I told her not to because I 
really like it here. Honest, I just 
never thought I'd like it so much.” 

Maybe this is one of his reasons: 

A recruit recently walked up toa 
lieutenant colonel while the latter 
was drinking coffee. The young 
man’s face filled with obvious cu- 
riosity as he tapped the colonel 
pleasantly on the shoulder. “Hey,” 
he said, “what’s this silver leaf on 
your shoulder, anyway?” I pic- 
tured the colonel wiping the smile 
off the soldier’s face with a few 
well-chosen words. I pictured every- 
thing except the colonel smiling, 
as he did, and saying, “Son, I’m 
glad you asked that question... .” 
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That lieutenant colonel was a 
husky, gray-haired, friendly Reserve 
Officer named James Allison, re- 
sponsible for the super-efficiency of 
the whole Reception Center. 

All other Army reception centers 
are not carbon copies of Meade. At 
Fort Knox, Senate investigators re- 
cently reported such low morale 
among recruits that out of one 
group of 50—24 were AWOL, 13 
were in confinement and seven 
were sick. And at Camp Chaffee, 
Arkansas, medical examinations of 
recruits were so faulty that 30 re- 
cruits awaited discharge soon after 
being accepted, including a man 
with only one eye and two men with 
feet “so deformed as to make in- 
vestigators cringe.” 

But at Meade, morale is on a 
skyrocket. This is the place where 
a tough-looking sergeant told his 
KP detail, “I’m Sergeant Chester 
and I’d rather you call me Sergeant 
than Chester... .” 


“No, thanks, Willie. I'll go look for some 
mud wot ain't been used.” 
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If I hadn’t heard 


Own ears. .... 


it with my 


Discrimination 

It was just a small formation of 
new soldiers, so new that the folds 
still showed in their fresh fatigues. 
But you looked long at them be- 
cause it was something important 
to see. Those men were an Army 
announcement that all blood is red, 
that courage is not a matter of skin 
color, that soon there would no 
‘longer be Negro soldiers or white 
soldiers——there would only be 
American soldiers. 

Remember Congressional debates 
when the assimilation issue was 
first raised? “You can’t do it,” 
they said. “You'll have race riots, 
razor fights, killings, mutiny. . . .” 

But: “There hasn’t been a single 
incident—not one—since the 
Armed Forces started putting Ne- 
groes into non-segregated units.” 
That’s an official statement from 
James Evans, civilian Negro advis- 
er to the Secretary of Defense, and 
he added, “The Armed Forces 
have done more to improve race 
relations than any other group.” 

The facts are sharp. In 1948, 
there were some 800 Negro officers 
in the Army, strictly segregated. 
Today there are more than 2,000 

only 20 in the Navy). And in the 
Air Force, integration into white 
units: is so complete that they 
haven’t even got a separate count. 

The process still is in flux. Some 
camps have mixed freedom in mess 
halls and the PX, but still main- 
tain segregated barracks. Others 
claim complete freedom but then 
not-so-subtly set up two recreation 
halls, one with a Negro hostess, the 
other with a white one. 


If you ask Negro soldiers about 
this, you get an embarrassed silence 
or a hurt look or just a shrug of the 
shoulders. Pvt. Ulysses Monroe of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, put it flatly 
without resentment, “The Army is 
the Army, I guess.” Another sol- 
dier added quietly, “It takes time. 
It takes time.” 

It takes time, but it is being done 
and it is working. But then how 
effective is it to wipe out Jim Crow 
at Camp Jackson, South Carolina, 

which they did) when outside 
camp it’s Jim Crow all over again? 
The pointed responsibility then will 
soon no longer be the Army’s; it 
will belong to the American people. 

And how do the white soldiers 
feel about it? Cpl. Larry Ray of 
Baltimore looked puzzled. “Ne- 
groes? Hell, bud, they’re all sol- 


” 


diers to me... . 


Food 

“Oh the officers get all the steak 

And all we get is the bellyache 

Hinky dinky par-lee-voo. . . .” 

Well, anyway, there hasn’t yet 
been a single case of food poisoning 
at Meade’s Recruiting Center. And 
it no longer takes any special cour- 
age to drink a cup of Army coffee. 
I had two cups. What’s more, men 
eat at tables for four, complete 
with pretty tablecloths and napkins 
(not at the Reception Center, 
though). What else? Well they’ve 
killed the cheese-cheese-cheese K 
Ration as well as the powdered lem- 
onade and you’ve now got a dozen 
different choices in C Rations. I 
can personally vouch for the ham- 
burgers, spaghetti and meat, and 
chicken and rice. For some reason 
they’ve changed the title of Mess 
Sergeant to Mess Steward, even 
though the man now here is the 
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same mess man who was here dur- 
ing the past war. 

Most veterans are probably won- 
dering, “Do they still serve SOS 
for breakfast?” Well, the Army 
has changed, but it hasn’t changed 
that much. The answer is yes. For 
those who don’t know, it’s ground 
beef with cream sauce on toast and 
some people even like it. 

The coffee question (I will not 
testify for any other coffee except 
at Meade’s Reception Center) was 
treated as a full-scale military prob- 
lem, which it was. Special Army 
Bulletin TB QM 50-4 said very 
frankly, “If a soldier starts his day 
with a bad cup of coffee, flavorless 
and insipid, everything else looks 
like the color of the dishwater he 
claims he’s just been drinking. He 
has a grievance that may influence 
his whole day.” ? 

As part of their job post food 
supervisors hunt for truckdrivers 
who are frustrated cooks. And they 
try to influence mess stewards to 
introduce an occasional novelty 
like oyster pot pie. 

And maybe it’s the food super- 
visor who’s responsible for the in- 
credible reformation in some mess 
stewards. Ome steward wandered 
through his mess hall during meal- 
time and asked a soldier how he 
liked everything. The soldier looked 
at him calmly and said, “The peas 
are too dry.” So what did the 
steward do? First, he apologized. 
Then he hurried back to his kitchen 
and returned with a large portion 
of peas just melting in butter. 


Court Martial 
This is something the GI’s 
bitched about a lot and the Army 
finally changed it. But it hasn’t 
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“Th’ hell with it, sir. 
the front.” 


worked out at all as the soldiers 
figured. 

Court-martialed GI’s complained 
they never got an even break be- 
cause the judging board consisted 
only of officers. So now any GI on 
trial can ask that one-third of his 
court martial board be “experi- 
enced enlisted men of good judg- 
ment.” 

The fact is that less than three 
per cent of all court-martialed GI’s 
now make this request. There’s at 
least one reason for this: 

“You get a GI up there singing 
out a sad story about how innocent 
he is but how he was just screwed 
by somebody who had it in for him, 
and maybe a lot of officers will fall 
for it,” said Pvt. Willie Riffitt, once 
with the old 29th Division. “But 
now if you get a GI up there in that 
jury and he hears that same story, 
you know what he says, don’t you? 
He says, ‘Blow it out .. .” That’s 
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because two GI’s can’t fool each 

other; they both know <all the an- 

gles, but a lot of officers don’t... .” 
So take your choice. 


Job Classification 


It used to be eeny meeny miny 
mo, heads-I-win-tails-you-lose, and 
if you need 50 machine gunners or 
radio operators or mechanics, sim- 
ply take the first 50 cards off the 
pile. What pile? Any pile. 

But no more. Now the Army has 
a system. It’s called Career Guid- 
ance, and don’t laugh. By the time 
they get through with a recruit, 
they’ve used up a pound of paper 
on him, but they've got him 
checked, double-checked and ear- 
marked. Instead of the single old 
Army intelligence test, they now 
give 10 tests, everything from pat- 
tern analysis to radio code. 

Besides all the written tests, 
there’s the so-called PULHES 
(Posture, Upper, Lower, Head, 
Eyes, Stability) a complete physical 
profile. Finally there’s a 20-minute 
interview about the man’s personal 
background, previous jobs and hob- 
bies. Then if the man is a perfect 
physical specimen, with a high IQ 
over 110, the odds are the classifier 
will mark down, “Infantry.” 

Because that’s the new system: 
give the infantry the best, at least 
22 per cent of all the Number One 
physical specimens with high IQ. 
The Army has discovered that its 
largest number of field casualties 
were among men with low IQ’s, 
and that the frontline fighting 
soldier is the greatest all-around 
specialist the Army has. 

After the Army’s basic needs are 
filled, classifiers can concentrate on 


the individual’s skills. They pencil 


in three job recommendations and 
then take out elaborate charts 
showing the recruit the different 
jobs in each field and just how long 
it will take him to become a private 
first class. Nothing is guesswork. 

It’s a beautifully planned system. 
Only it doesn’t work. 

The system never really had a 
chance. As several people said, 
“There’s a general in G-1 who's 
screwing it all up. He doesn’t be- 
lieve in the whole thing and he’s 
said so.” 

(“The grave trouble encountered 
in every reform undertaken in the 
military system of the United States 
arises from the complacent attitude 
of men in power who have partici- 
pated in success under former sys- 
tems, be they ever so faulty.”— 
George Washington in a letter to 
his Secretary of War.) 

Anyway they still give the 10 
tests, but they squeeze them to- 
gether into a few hours instead of 
spreading them over the suggested 
nine-day period. In some places, 
interview time has been cut down 
to three minutes. Recruiting intake 
has doubled but the number of 
classifiers remain the same. 

Partly scuttled though it is, the 
system still partly works. It still 
guarantees an Officer Candidate 
Test to any qualified recruit before 
he leaves the Reception Center, 
which makes him independent of 
the whims of any future command- 
ing officer. And it still works 100 
per cent with the small slice of vital 
specialists. 

“Tt isn’t always easy,” said classi- 
fier Sgt. Carl Reitz, Slatington, 
Pennsylvania. “Sometimes we get 
a guy who doesn’t want to be some- 
thing that he is, something that we 
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need, so he deliberately fails a test. 
And who can blame him? And then 
we'll get a guy, like the one I got 
last week. Had a hobby of breeding 
pigeons. Did it for about six years. 
So I recommended him for the 
Signal Corps, Pigeon Department. 
Now there was a happy guy.” 
Anyway, it’s no longer 
meeny miny mo. 


eeny 


Uniform 

In World War II, lots of GI’s in 
Alaska’s Ladd Field were hospital- 
ized for overexposure, even though 
there were heavy arctic furred 
clothes available. The GI’s didn’t 
get them though because the local 
command thought that enlisted 
men wearing those clothes might 
be mistaken for officers. 

That’s not going to happen 
again. The only difference between 
officer and EM uniforms from now 
on will be the insignia of rank. 
That’s official. The next news is 
that clothes are no longer thrown 
at the recruit, they’re actually tried 
on first, and fitted. Meade’s tailors, 
surprisingly enough, are tailors. Pfc. 
Amadeo Isidoro of Baltimore and 
Pfc. Carl Syp of Dixon City, Penn- 
sylvania, both with years of experi- 
ence, both fitting uniforms on 
recruits as if the recruits were pay- 
ing cash. 

The shoe department is the 
charge of Sergeant Florsheim. They 
just call him Florsheim because he 
worked there; he’s really Stanley 
Harris who once saw Europe as a 
recon sergeant for a combat engi- 
neer outfit. 

“We still get complaints,” he 
said. “If the recruit says the shoe’s 
too tight it’s usually because he 
left a.can of dubbin inside the toes. 
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And if he says it’s a little too big, 
he’s absolutely right. But that’s be- 
cause his feet will soon swell from 
the marching—that still hasn't 
changed.” 


Caste System 


Perhaps the ultimate crud in 
World War II's caste system was 
at Maison Blanche Airport in Al- 
giers where there was a general 
officers latrine, a field officers lat- 
rine, a company grade officers 
latrine, a latrine for nurses and 
WAC officers, another for enlisted 
WACs and a final latrine for en- 
listed men. 

You could almost laugh at that. 
But you couldn’t laugh at the offi- 
cer-hotel situation in Rome. Any 
chippy could walk into the dozen 
fancy hotels on the Via Veneto, but 
a GI couldn’t even get close to a 
lobby—even if he had an officer- 
brother in one of them. 

There were few things GI’s hated 
more than those signs plastered all 
over the world, “orFICERS ONLY: 
OFF LIMITS TO ENLISTED MEN.” On 
Iwo Jima GI’s put up their own 
sign, but were ordered to take it 
down. It read, “cop’s COUNTRY. 
NO RESTRICTIONS.” 

An Army poll after VJ Day 
showed that 46 per cent of the EM 
said that their officers usually or 
always used their rank in ways that 
seemed unnecessary and 82 per cent 
agreed that the Army would be a 
lot better place if GI’s and officers 
were more friendly with each other. 
Thirty per cent of the officers 
agreed. 


So the 


Army did something 
about this, too. They cut this sen- 
tence out of Section IV of Field 
Manual 20-50 (1942) which said: 
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“In the interests of good discipline, 
officers are required to wear distinc- 
tive uniforms, to live apart from 
their men in garrison and to con- 
fine their social contacts to other 
officers.” 

That was probably a big blow 
to that colonel in Camp Gruber, 
Oklahoma, who sent his officers a 
mimeographed code of — conduct 
emphasizing that no enlisted man 
could ever be considered a gentle- 
man and therefore could never be 
trusted. 

And the colonel still has his imi- 
tators. Down at Meade there were 
three Kentucky boys, all reenlisted 
World War II veterans waiting for 
reassignment. They had just come 
from Fort Knox and their stories 
all sounded like the bad old days. 
“Hell, there were 39 AWOL’s just 
in the short time we were there. 
Those. rear echelon chicken offi- 
cers treated those boys just back 


“Yer lucky. Yer learnin’ a trade, 


from Korea like they were dirt.” 

Again it seems different at 
Meade. Pfc. Frederick Lusk, twice 
wounded in the last war, just 
couldn’t get over it. “These officers, 
you can talk to them now, you can 
honest-to-God talk to them. Don’t 
ask me why it is. They just act like 
a bunch of good Joes, that’s all. It 
sure is a change.” 

What he might have been think- 
ing, but didn’t say, was probably- 
how long will it last? 


Leadership and Training 


“Officer candidates should be 
taught that it’s not all costume 
jewelry, drinking whiskey and neck- 
ing nurses,” said a former colonel, 
Frederick Bernays Wiener. An- 
other lieutenant colonel, William 
Kintner, added, “The big trouble 
was that there were too many com- 
missions and not enough genuine 
officers.” 

Up front there was no more vital 
gripe than this. If your officer was 
stupid, you could only hope that 
he would get killed before he got 
you killed. There was almost no 
way then to kick out an incompe- 
tent officer, but there is now. A 
new law passed in 1947 can revoke 
commissions of second lieutenants 
not fully qualified, and a similar 
principle works for higher grades. 

To get better crops of officers in 
the first place, they’ve started lead- 
ership schools as necessary prepara- 
tion for OCS. Most instructors are 
Korea veterans. 

For WW II veterans, the school’s 
demerit system is a steady source of 
gags. For profanity, they get one 
demerit and for dirty fingernails, 
two demerits. What’s more, the 
Army Information Digest insists 
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that “barracks talk is seldom about 
be] 


women. ... 
Now wait a minute... . 


Miscellaneous 

On a per capita basis, Army ofh- 
cers received three and a half times 
as many medals for valor as en- 
listed men in World War II. In the 
Navy, the ratio was 13-1. And the 
Legion of Merit, originally in- 
tended as an enlisted man’s medal, 
went to 9,490 officers and only 2,795 
GI’s. As for the DSM, 986 officers 
got it, only one GI. 

Those figures hurt. The Army 
has said we’re sorry, we'll try to do 


better. Let’s hope so. 


During the last war, Stars and 
Stripes and Yank were run for the 
soldier, not for the War Depart- 
ment. The soldiers had a place to 
blow off steam, a place to see their 
combat truth in print. 

Now the Brass has stepped in to 
take over the new Stars and Stripes 
in Korea. There’s a full colonel as- 
signed to check proofs and “sug- 
gest” kills and substitutions, staffers 
are “instructed” to use only stories 
that make the Command “look 
good,” and generals seem to be able 
to direct the use of stories, with pic- 
tures, about themselves. Even worse 
is the fact that there’s only a mini- 
mum of combat coverage. 

That’s as bad as rotten food. 


Saluting an officer was just a 
greeting, like saying hello, WW II 
draftees were told. But they soon 
found out that not saying hello 
could mean six months in jail. 

It wasn’t a big GI gripe. It was 
more a nuisance. Some thought it 
a little ridiculous especially when 
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they were ordered to salute empty 
jeeps carrying officer insignia. 

Now salutes are out—if you’re 
off duty or away from army instal- 
lations. 


“Morale? Up front it isn’t a 
matter of steak or USO shows,” 
said Col. Paul Freeman, who got 
shot up in Korea while with the 
Second Division. “The pure un- 
adulterated morale is built on pride 
of accomplishment, based on the 
buddies to your right and left, and 
helped along by an occasional hot 
shower.” They're supposed to have 
one shower unit (30 shower heads) 


Secretary Pace’s 


@ PLASTERED ALL over the Pentagon is a 
sign headlined “SUGGEST.” urging 
everybody's comment and criticism of 
the Army. The photograph underneath 
it is the young, serious face of Frank 
Pace, Jr., Secretary of the Army of the 
United States 

It’s no pose. If there’s anything wrong 
with the Army, Pace wants to know it 
\nd when he knows, he acts. 

He was listening and commenting on 
PAGEANT’S report on the good and bad of 
the new Army. He knew about chicken 
officers at Fort Knox maltreating re 
turned Korean combat veterans, and the 
situation was being cleaned up, he said 
He didn’t know about any censorship on 
the Pacific Stars and Stripes, but he'd 
soon find out because he was against cen 
sorship. “Dignity of the individual sol- 
dier” was a big thing with him and he 
stressed the cumulative importance of 
such little things as proper fitting of 





WHATEVER BECAME OF THOSE ARMY REFORMS? 


per regiment now. 

Still, the rotation system to Japan 
and the States is always the biggest 
morale boost of all. It’s only for 
those who have been through the 
worst for the longest. And it’s done 
fairly. Of 20,029 combat soldiers 
sent to rest areas in Japan, less than 
2,000 were officers. And in some 
divisions, the officers gave up their 
turns to GI’s. 


The New Soldier 
His is a better Army. Whether 
or not he’s a better soldier still 
stands testing, but he’s a happier 
human being because, generally, 


he’s treated with more dignity. 

Take 19-year-old Pvt. Shirley 
Jones of Harlan, Kentucky; he’s 
happy about everything, especially 
because the Army’s going to let him 
drive a six-by-six truck. “I can’t 
wait to drive one of them real big 
babies. I used to drive a small one 
back home, only a ton and a half. 

“But you know something,” he 
said. “I like it here fine and all 
that, everybody treats me real good. 
But, well you know how it is...a 
fella gets homesick first time away 
from home... .” 

That’s probably the one thing 
the Army will never change. © © 


Reaction to Pageant’s Report 


Army shoes. As for military court mar- 
tial, he still preferred it to civilian courts 
by three to one. 

He listened to the report on Army 
classification system, how well it worked 
at Fort Meade but how elsewhere the 
interview time had been cut down from 
a half-hour to three minutes, how other 
camps gave tests but pigeon-holed re- 
sults, and the several reliable complaints 
that some Army people in G-1 didn’t be- 
lieve in it and were stalling the system. 

His reaction to that was immediate. 
He pressed a button on his intercom and 
started talking. “Earl,” he said, “you 
know how strongly I feel about this 
whole job classification system. Well I 
understand a lot of interviews have been 
cut down to three minutes. You know a 
job like that can’t be done in three min- 
utes. Another thing, I hear that some 
of our people in G-1 don’t believe in the 
classification program. Now let’s check 


into that, and 

quickly. In fact 

be sure to re- 

mind me to 

bring up the 

whole question 

at our first con- 

ference with Frank Pace, Jr., 
Tony McAuliffe.” Secretary of the Army 

Pace had been speaking to Earl John- 
son, Assistant Secretary of Army in charge 
of Personnel. The McAuliffe mentioned 
was a major general, famed for his “Nuts” 
reply to a surrender ultimatum at Bas- 
togne, who had just been put in charge 
of G-1 two days before. 

“We're always ready to listen and learn 
and correct and impreve,” said Pace to 
me. “We've come a long way, a long long 
way. Sure we make mistakes, but who 
doesn’t? Anyway, remember this: the 
Army we've got is a fine Army, a tough 
Army; it’s the best there is.”—R.G.M. 
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' world’s ranking industrial designer. The decoration he is. 
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- @m ancient stone (designed by Nature). Nature is also re- 
for the two other esigns which ert 
eels cannot be improved: the egg (“perfect packaging”) 
and the human female (“color, rhythm, feel, fragrance, 
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LOEWY —nis design for working 











Loewy’s customized town car, per- 
sonalized Studebaker, fast cruiser 
His desk is a table. 


Aboard a train many years ago, Loewy was suddenly and utterly kissed by a strange, 
lovely blonde. Since then he has designed some lovely streamlined locomotives 
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Only office gadget is this dial which 
“tunes” lights from white to rosy red 


POKER-FACED, sad-eyed Raymond 
Loewy looks like a successful gam- 
bler. And he is. He gambled when 
he came to the U. S. with only 
$40 and a well-cut but well-worn 
French Army uniform. He gam- 
bled when he passed up a steady 
engineering job to become a fashion 
illustrator—-“a field of which I knew 
nothing.” As soon as he was earn- 
ing $40,000 a year, he quit and 
gambled on becoming an industrial 
designer. His current payoff: about 
$200,000 a year. 

His motto: “Never Leave Well 
Enough Alone.” This is also the 
title of the bouncy new autobiog- 
raphy he has just written. 

CONTINUED 
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The Loewy’s in their small, smart New York apartment. 


LDEWY—nis design 


for living 


LOEWY HAS WRITTEN: “The pres- 
well-formed and well- 


ence of a 
eyelashed young female, whether 
gowned by Dior or wrapped in a 
piece of burlap (or even just plain) , 
is enough to make me happy. My 
inspiration is she. My fun is she. 
My desire to live is she. She conven- 
iently happens to be my wife.” 

The Loewy’s shuttle across two 
continents—-seldom pausing more 
than a month any one place. 
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rhe Dufy painting 


He jots down ideas any place, any time 








Restless, roving Loewy returns to France every year. 
His 16th Century manor was the love-nest of Henry IV 


screen 


os 





Loewy designs his own clothes The cool reserve sometimes warms up 
CONTINUED 
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The well-designed Mrs. Loewy at ease 


LOEWY—nis design 
for playing 


LoEWY LOVES trains, boats, cars. 
This is fortunate, since he spends 
most of his time on the move. 
And since he hates hotels, he needs 
four or five homes to keep him 
happy. In addition to his New York 
apartment, French farm and Paris 
apartment, he has a house near 
Palm Springs, California. This hide- 
out (right) has a swimming pool 
which extends into the livingroom. 
All in all, Loewy’s design for 
living follows the Horatio Alger pat- 
tern—if you can imagine Horatio 
saying “Souse Bend, Indiana.” 
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He dislikes photographers, loves dogs At the French farm, no modern design 














A surefire formula for a serene homelife—and no back-seat driving 


| Married a Deaf Man 


BY WILLADEAN GJERMUNDSON-YOUNG 


® MY HUSBAND is the only man I 
know who consistently can beat me 
out of the last word in an argu- 
ment. All he has to do is simply 
turn his back on me or stare fixedly 
over my head and I am, in effect, 
struck dumb. My husband is totally 
deaf and he reads lips. But how can 
I argue if he won’t look at my lips? 

My father, when I told him this, 
rubbed his chin thoughtfully and 
commented, “All the sympathy I’ve 
wasted on that guy!” 

When Jack, putting his foot 
down, ended our first post-honey- 
moon argument in this cavalier 
manner, 1 was exasperated to the 
verge of apoplexy. I considered the 
tactic unfair, illegal, subversive and 
inhumane. Imagine being married 
to a man you can’t argue with un- 
less he feels like arguing! My best 
friend would not call my tempera- 
ment placid, but after nine years of 
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marriage I know now that this trick 
my husband holds up his sleeve has 
done more than anything else to 
teach me the wisdom—-so easily for- 
gotten in a spirited domestic debate 
—of speaking calmly and deliber- 
ately under all circumstances in- 
stead of spouting thoughtlessly in 
anger. 1 quickly learned this im- 
portant marital lesson, because I 
had to! 

Curious friends, who often can- 
not conceal their misdirected sym- 
pathy, have asked me: “Isn’t it 
rather difficult, being married to a 
deaf man?” Depending on who 
they are, I reply, “Not at all,” or, 
“It’s really very convenient. To 
bores who get no answer when they 
ring our doorbell I can always ex- 
plain later, ‘Jack was home alone.’ ” 

When I told my parents, before 
they had met their future son-in- 
law, that Jack was deaf, they looked 





well, mildly stunned. None of us. 


had ever previously known a deaf 
person. Mother asked, “Can he 
talk?” 

“Of course he can talk,” I said. 
“He was in high school before he 
became deaf from spinal meningitis. 
Why, he can even sing old songs 
that he remembers.” 

Father asked, “But how do you 
talk to him?” 

“Why, I just talk,” I said, “the 
way I’m talking to you.” 

That answer was not quite accu- 
rate; but at the time I thought it 
was. It may seem strange, but con- 
versing has never been a stumbling 
block between Jack and me. At first, 
I did speak to him just as I’d speak 
to anyone else. As a result, fre- 
quently I was talking to myself. It 
took me several weeks to remember 
first to catch his attention; then, 
when he was looking at me, I had 
to practice speaking a bit more slow- 
ly. That was all there was to our 
conversational difficulties. 

This quickly became so natural 
to me, however, that I soon found 
myself doing the same thing when 
conversing with other people— 
waiting for them to look at me be- 
fore I spoke, then speaking slowly 
and distinctly. Today I am rarely 
even conscious of the fact that my 
husband does not hear me. An ex- 
ceptional occasion is, for example, 
when we are walking or driving at 
night along a dark street. To tell 
him something I may have to wait 
until we get near a street light. 
Naturally, when he is doing the 
driving I have learned to keep my 
mouth shut until we come to a stop 
sign. Several of his friends have as- 
sured Jack that this alone more 
than compensates for his loss of 


hearing! I’m not sure whether they 
mean me or their own wives. 

Lipreading is an extraordinarily 
difficult art. Unlike sign language, 
it is always full of split-second un- 
surety. Many words are formed 
almost exactly alike, yet no two 
persons speak exactly alike. Every 
stranger who. addresses him‘ chal- 
lenges the lipreader with an en- 
tirely new problem. Besides these 
factors, good lighting is essential, 
but not always available. In lip- 
reading, eyestrain is as constant as 
it is in prolonged rapid reading or 
in driving a car. If you have ever 
driven a car for 10 or 12 consecu- 
tive hours, especially through heavy 
traffic, you’ll have an idea of the 
eye work lipreaders do every day, 
day after day. I have seen my hus- 
band so eye-weary at night he had 
difficulty understanding ordinary 
one-syllable words like cup, where, 
hat. 

The personal disadvantages stem- 
ming from my husband’s deafness, 
however, are minor and very few. 
For example, we cannot telephone 
each other. In bed at night, with 
lights out, we cannot easily and 
fluently talk over the day’s events 
or plans for tomorrow. But, to some 
extent, we get around this. Any- 
thing I may want to say I simply 
write with my forefinger on the 
palm of his hand or on his back. 
If my writing is halfway legible, 
Jack can “read” the message. 
Often, seizing on a key-word or 
phrase, he understands what I’m 
saying before I finish writing it. 

Of course, when the baby cries at 
night I’m the one who hears the 
happy news. And the alarm clock 
is all mine. 


But for inconve- 
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these small 
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niences there are compensations. 
For example, my husband com- 
pletely lacks “nerves.” Though not 
of a phlegmatic temperament, he 
has the relaxed calm of a woods- 
man. With the radio blaring in 
one room, our elder daughter Dawn 
and her playmates rioting in the 
next, and rush-hour traffic rum- 
bling past outside, Jack can read, 
write or sleep as if surrounded by 
a forest primeval. Recently, out- 
side the publishing office where he 
worked, a crew of workmen 
equipped with pneumatic drills 
spent a week tearing up a street. 
Before noon of the first day the 
brain-jarring racket just outside the 
open windows had everybody in the 
office haggard and loaded with 
headache tablets. Near the end of 
that dreadful week, I’m told, Jack 
asked casually, “Say, what’s hap- 


pened to this outfit? Why is every- 
body so jittery?” 

After our daughter Dawn was 
born we speculated on how best to 


make her understand why her 
father was “different.” We need 
not have worried. Children accept 
facts naturally. Dawn is seven years 
old now and finds her father’s deaf- 
ness no more unusual than other 
children find their fathers’ baldness 
or astigmatism. When puzzled 
chums ask why her father cannot 
hear Dawn explains simply, “He 
was sick.” 

Dawn was still in the highchair 
stage when she began to understand 
that in order to “talk” with her 
father she first had to catch his 
attention. Without uttering a sound, 
she would wave at him until her 
movement caught his eye. If she 
wanted to attract his attention 
when walking beside him she would 
24 
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grab hold of his trouser leg and 
yank. Watching and listening to 
us converse taught her that she had 
to speak to her father clearly. She 
never used baby-talk. She even ac- 
quired my habit of often speaking 
in a whisper or silently. 

The personal and domestic dis- 
advantages resulting from my hus- 
band’s deafness are, in fact, so few 
and so insignificant they don’t mat- 
ter. The real disadvantages result 
from the thoughtlessness of others. 

People simply are not educated 
to deafness as they are, for exam- 
ple, to blindness or poliomyelitis. 
I have yet to meet anyone outside 
the medical profession who thought 
of impaired hearing as similar to 
impaired eyesight that necessitates 
spectacles or flat feet that require 
arch supports. Even a nationally 
known hearing aid manufacturing 
company advertises on the radio 
that if you will send in your name 
and address on a postcard it will 
send you information about its 
hearing aids “in a plain white en- 
velope” so that “no one need ever 
know.” A _ listener can_ hardly 
escape the impression that deafness 
is a kind of shameful affliction 
which should be kept hidden with 
other skeletons in the family closet 
because deafness makes one a bit 
“queer.” 

This ignorant attitude toward 
the deaf as a type apart shows 
itself in many small ways. For ex- 
ample, in a general group conver- 
sation rarely does anyone think to 
tell my husband what everybody 
else is talking and laughing about. 
His best friends just let him sit. 
But when I inform him, all con- 
versation instantly ceases while 
everyone stares at us, listening in. 
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as if gawking at a sideshow freak 
act. Another pet peeve that can 
make me see red goes like this: 
My husband and Smith are talking. 
Jones comes along. Without any 
apology Smith immediately breaks 
off his conversation with Jack and 
starts talking with Jones. Jack is 
simply left dangling, guessing. 

Because of this ignorant attitude, 
we have found that the one real 
handicap caused by my husband’s 
deafness is the difficulty of getting 
and being able to make the most 
of a good job. By “good” I mean 
as well-paid a job as the deaf indi- 
vidual is equipped by intelligence, 
education and technical training to 
handle satisfactorily. 

Probably it is asking too much 
of human nature to expect an em- 
ployer to choose a deaf man in 
preference to an applicant of equal 
qualifications whose hearing is nor- 
mal. But isn’t it sensible to believe 
that if the deaf applicant, barring 
his deafness, is clearly better quali- 
fied by intelligence, education and 
training, he is the logical man to 
hire? The chances, however, are 
about 99 to | that the deaf man 
gets the brushoff while the other 
fellow gets the job. 

The deaf man’s boss must be an 
extraordinarily understanding man, 
big and broadminded, the exact 
opposite of the petty, tyrannical 


HE COULD BOTTLE IT 


watcher-over-the-shoulder boss. My 
husband has worked under two 
such superiors, and it may be in- 
teresting to observe that both these 
men were naturally impulsive “hot- 
heads” who had trained themselves 
to an iron self-discipline. They 
were tolerant of others’ handicaps 
because they had overcome their 
own. But such employers and 
supervisors are few and far be- 
tween. The majority—well, just 
thinking of our experience with 
most of them tempts me to call this 
article How to Be Happy Though 
Deaf in a World of Knuckleheads. 
For this reason alone, I believe, 
the most important consideration 
for any deaf person who is reallv 
ambitious to earn a satisfactory liv- 
ing is to develop and cultivate some 
skill or natural ability that will en- 
able him to be his own boss, as 
independent and self-sufficient as it 
is possible to be. Of course, most 
people dream of being their owr 
boss; for the deaf person, however, 
it is doubly important, an urgent 
need. I think it is as important to 
consider this economic question 
before marriage as it is to determine 
if one’s deafness is hereditary. 
Otherwise, it is as easy to be 
happily married to a deaf person 
as to a mate with normal hearing. 
I would not exchange places with 
any other woman in the world. 8 & 





@ ARTHUR GODFREY quoted an ad from a New York newspaper in which 
an exclusive store advertised some expensive items for the bath. There 
were three cakes of soap, for instance, which cost $3.85. Then there 
were scented oils, bubble-producing exotic perfumes, compounds, etc. 
Godfrey estimated a bath such as was recommended in the ad would 


cost $45. 


“If I ever took a bath like that,” he said wistfully, “I'd hate to pull 


the plug!” 


—Barbara La Crosse 
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“These Are 
My Funniest” 


® Ernest MarQuez is a cartoonist 
who goes about staring at women, 
and any woman who catches him 
has a perfect right to be insulted. 
Although today’s woman is his fa- 
vorite subject, Marquez sees her 
as having a cavernous mouth, shelf- 
like hips, and an infinite capacity 
for getting into hilarious situations 
without trying. 

Born 27 years ago in Santa Mon- 
ica, Marquez’ early history reveals 
no instance of his being bitten by a 
woman—though some of his female 
readers think it’s about time. 

Four years ago, he was bitten by 
an idea when he heard that people 
get paid for drawing funny pictures. 
He went to a cartooning school, and 
after a year sold his first cartoon 
for three dollars. He jumped the 
next bus for New York, where his 
career took an unusual turn: he 
began selling his cartoons right and 
left. 

















re looking for,don’t you?” 
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“I don’t remember his name exactly—but I do remember it 
was a name about this long, if that will help.” 


“I get such a thrill when we find what we’ 
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_ Spare Parts 


for Your 


Worn Out Body 


® aN AMERICAN who buys an au- 
tomobile knows confidently that if 
any part goes wrong, he can easily 
replace it at a nearby repair shop. 
If this were not possible, only the 
very latest model cars would now 
be running on the roads. But by 
installing new parts as needed, a 
mechanic can prolong the life of 
any car far beyond the time it 
would run with the equipment 
given it at the factory. 

Medical men are learning a valu- 
able lesson from the mechanics, for, 
they reason, just as no one would 
junk an automobile with a defec- 
tive generator, it may be unsound 
and unnecessary to allow a human 
being to die through failure to re- 
place a faulty organ. 

So, doctors have begun introduc- 
ing new human parts into the body 
to replace parts grown defective. 
This is one of the most sensational 
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developments in a century packed 
with scientific sensations. It is 
opening a new era in medicine. Al- 
ready in humans or animals, ex- 
perimenters have successfully trans- 
planted corneas, bones, arteries, 
kidneys, skin, ovaries, teeth nerves 

and they have even reported 
successful transplanting of hearts 
and lungs. (I talked to a dozen re- 
searchers in this field. All made 
virtually the same comment: “The 
work is just beginning; even more 
startling progress will surely 
come.’’) 

At this stage how the growing 
use of spare parts will eventually 
lengthen the human life span can 
hardly be imagined. As just one 
example, .consider the toll that 
coronary heart disease takes of 
Americans. This hardening of the 
arteries cuts off the heart’s blood 
supply, causing heart attacks. One 





of man’s worst killers, it strikes fre- 
quently at society’s most useful 
members in their most productive 
years. 

A Cleveland surgeon, Dr. Claude 
S. Beck, recently developed a way 
to combat coronary heart disease. 
Two years ago, he operated on a 
61-year-old physician who had 
been forced to stop work and take 
to his bed to avoid a fatal attack. 
Today the patient is practicing 
again; he has no symptoms, and 
Dr. Beck says he will never die 
of a heart attack. 

Dr. Beck demonstrated his pro- 
cedure to leading surgeons in New 
York in March of this year, and it 
left them gasping. Normally con- 
servative doctors term his tech- 
nique amazing. An essential part 
of the operation is a new piece of 
vein, grafted to the blood supply 
system, with which the surgeon by- 


passes the blocked arteries and 
builds a new pipehne to the heart. 
He reverses the flow of the blood 
through one vein and places the 
vein graft between the reversed 
vein and the aorta, the heart’s main 
blood distributor. 

In two years’ time Dr. Beck has 
performed this operation on two 
dozen patients. On the basis of 
proved results in these cases, he 
predicts that if it is done in the 
early stages of the disease, it will 
save 90 per cent of patients other- 
wise doomed to die! 

Grafting of a vein, even in the 
heart area, is a relatively minor 
procedure. A more ambitious op- 
eration—the transplanting of whole 
organs—is also feasible. 

At the Little Company of Mary 
Hospital in Chicago last year, five 
doctors worked over a 44-year-old 
woman on the operating table. 
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Their task seemed hopeless. One 
of the woman’s kidneys was totally 
diseased. The other was but 10 
per cent normal. Carefully they 
cut and removed the diseased kid- 
ney. Then they substituted a kidney 
taken from a woman who had died 
only 10 minutes before. In three 
weeks the patient with the trans- 
planted organ sat up and ate heart- 
ily. In a month, she walked out 
of the hospital. Two months after 
that, she resumed normal house- 
hold duties. 

Doctors also have made dramatic 
progress in transplanting skin. Un- 
til recently, they could merely graft 
an individual’s skin from one sec- 
tion of his body to another; nature 
thwarted their efforts to graft one 
person’s skin to another. Except 


in a few cases involving identical 
twins, this grafted skin invariably 
sloughed off and disintegrated. 


Then, in May, 1950, an accident 
in Arizona led to a revolutionary 
discovery. A tankful of flaming 
gasoline spilled over T. C. Gains, 
a rancher’s son, severely burning 
71 per cent of his body area. Usu- 
ally burns affecting more than half 
the body are fatal. In this case, 
doctors adopted a “what can we 
lose” attitude and tried the hor- 
mone ACTH. 

Gains recovered. And skin grafts 
from other persons, placed on his 
leg, took root and grew to cover 
the exposed muscles. 

Researchers at Armour & Com- 
pany, which produces ACTH, say 
the implications of this successful 
way to transplant skin are stagger- 
ing for two reasons. One is that 
thousands of persons today live 
blighted lives because their skin has 
been disfigured from burns, other 
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accidents or conditions of birth. 
The practicability of large-scale 
skin grafts means that these dis- 
figurements might be covered over 
to give victims a new, more attrac- 
tive appearance. The practice of 
plastic surgery, the Armour people 
say, may be in for drastic revisions. 

The other reason stems from the 
way ACTH works. Ordinarily 
when skin and some organs are 
transferred from one body to an- 
other, the second body reacts by 
throwing off the foreign proteins. 
The result, in the case of the skin 
grafts, was that the new patches 
literally melted off. But ACTH 
eliminates that reaction and makes 
foreign proteins acceptable to the 
new body. On the same principle, 
patients first treated with ACTH 
now may accept new internal or- 
gans their system ordinarily would 
reject. 


THE USE OF SPARE PARTS in hu- 
mans is a logical development— 
one which naturally had to await 
the perfection of anesthetics and 
the streamlining of surgical tech- 
niques. To transplant human or- 
gans, quick and safe surgical meth- 
ods are imperative. These have 
become common only in the past 
quarter-century. 

It was not until 1906 that a safe 
blood extraction and _ transfusion 
procedure was developed. After 
blood transfusions really got under 
way, there was a wait of almost 
40 years for the next big step in 
using spare parts—the establish- 
ment of the first eye bank for sight 
restoration in 1945. Since then, 
2,000 corneal grafts have brought 
light to the sightless. After eye 
banks came bone banks, where 
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bone sections from one body could 
be stored at freezing temperatures, 
ready to be placed into other bodies 
as needed. 

Last year the first central blood 
vessel bank was established in New 
York. With this bank, it is easily 
possible to reconstruct and replace 
worn-out pipes in the human blood 
system. For instance, many, persons 
are born with the great blood- 
carrying artery from the heart dan- 
gerously narrow. Such a person’s 
life expectancy is only 35 years, 
and almost half die between 10 
and 30. Surgeons often cut out 
the narrow portion and join the 
cut ends together, restoring the flow 
of blood. But the gap is some- 
times so large that only a vessel 
graft can bridge it. From the blood 
vessel bank’s freezer comes. the 
necessary part. 

Meanwhile, researchers are spec- 
tacularly. widening the usefulness 
of blood itself. 

Early last year, two beds stood 
side by side in an operating room 
at the Cedars of Lebanon Hospital, 
Los Angeles. In one bed lay a man 
whose diseased kidney could not 
throw out the poisons in his blood; 
in the other, a normal man of the 
same blood type. 

Doctors slowly drew blood from 
the diseased man’s arm and in- 
jected it into the other’s arm. At 
the same time, the healthy man’s 
blood was pumped into the dis- 
eased patient. This cross transfu- 
sion achieved its purpose. The well 
man’s kidneys threw out the poi- 
sons. Favored with good fresh 
blood, the diseased patient im- 
proved. 

New blood fights disease in other 
ways. Medical men have long 


known that women suffering from 
rheumatoid arthritis could relieve 
their pain by becoming ‘pregnant. 
They reasoned that increased quan- 
tities of hormones, secreted by ex- 
pectant mothers into the blood 
stream, effected the relief. Using 
blood of new mothers, Dr. Louis 
Granirer of Queens General Hos- 
pital, New York, began a few 
years ago to give transfusions to 
patients crippled and bedded in 
pain. They got up and walked. 

ACTH and cortisone, of course, 
are spectacular foes of arthritis. 
But treatments with these two hor- 
mones must continue regularly or 
patients suffer severe relapses. After 
Dr. Granirer’s transfusions, many 
patients have gone three years 
without further treatments. 

These dramatic examples of ac- 
tual “repair shop” operations on 
humans tell the potentialities of 
transplanting organs only partly. 
Scientists know this adage: “Do it 
with animals today and you may 
do it with humans tomorrow.” For 
example, kidneys were transplanted 
in dozens of dogs before the history- 
making transplant on a woman 
last year. Since experiments on 
animals often accurately forecast 
real practice on humans, it is safe 
to predict that more sensational 
human transplants are inevitable. 

Two years ago, Dr. Leon F. 
Whitney, veterinarian of Orange, 
Connecticut, transplanted an ovary 
from a purebred female cocker 
spaniel into a mongrel. Bred to a 
purebred male cocker, the mongrel 
produced purebred puppies. This 
was a startling development in eu- 
genics. But wait. 

Diseased ovaries of young women 
sometimes must be removed, and 
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they can no longer bear children. 
Dr. Harry S. N. Greene, professor 
of pathology at Yale’s School of 
Medicine who cooperated with Dr. 
Whitney, believes that this fate 
might be averted in humans by 
transplanting ovaries. 

Hundreds of World War II sol- 
diers were shot near the spinal 
cord. With spinal nerve roots dam- 
aged, they no longer could control 
their nerve muscles. They became 
invalids. Three doctors of the In- 
diana University School of Med- 
icine tried transplanting nerve roots 
in Guinea baboons. Within eight 
months, the nerves took hold and 
began to function—positive hope, 
at least, for victims of any World 
War III. 


Scientists at Columbia Univer- 


sity’s College of Physicians and 
Surgeons reported in March that 


they had transferred teeth from 
one young cat to another and from 
upper jaws to lower jaws. “A great 
deal of additional work is neces- 
sary,” says Dr. Harry N. Shapiro, 
but his research continues. The 
goal: new teeth for humans. 

From the Russian young people’s 
newspaper, “Komsomolskaya Prav- 
da,” on February 14 came a report 
which some American medical 
men, at least, consider plausible: 
Dr. V. P. Demikhov, of the Mos- 
cow Academy of Medical Sciences, 
took hearts and lungs from one 
group of dogs and transplanted 


NOTHING IS IMPOSSIBLE 


them into other dogs. The trans- 
planted organs functioned and the 
dogs lived. 

The increasing use of spare parts 
for humans raises the question: 

Where will the parts come from? 

Many scientists pioneering in this 
work predict that persons nearing 
death may soon commonly be- 
queath their usable organs for the 
benefit of other humans. Doctors 
are confident that once the Amer- 
ican public considers the facts it 
will stock bone, blood vessel, skin 
and other banks as it has stocked 
blood banks in emergencies. Who 
would deny, in death, the hope of 
others to live? 

How will this great principle ol 
new parts for old affect the length 
of human lives? No one now can 
say. 

Automobile mechanics theoreti- 
cally could keep a car running for- 
ever simply by changing part afte: 
part as the need arose. Of course 
humans could hardly hope for any 
such results through the use of 
spare parts. But it is entirely likely 
that the chapter in medicine now 
opening will record the doubling 
or tripling of the lifetimes of many 
persons in the future. It will bring 
new hope to many who now regard 
themselves as doomed because of 
the breakdown of a single organ 
in their bodies. It will literally make 
the man of tomorrow a man ol 
many parts. a8 





@ one BiG-wic propucer at a Hollywood party was approached by a 
woman who wanted to compliment the man on his charming wife. “And 
I couldn't help but notice,” she gushed, “what beautiful hands she has.” 


“Yes,” nodded the producer, pleased 


bust made of them.” 


“In fact, I'm thinking of having a 
—Charlotte Goldsborough 





Jim Thorpe 
Rides Again 


® IN A HALF-CENTURY Of great 
athletes, Jim Thorpe was greatest. 

The Sac and Fox Indian lived 
to see himself forgotten, digging 
ditches, or playing to unimpressed 
night club audiences (below). But 
some remembered, and recently AP 
sportswriters picked him the great- 
est athlete and football player of 
the last 50 years. 

Now Warner Brothers has re- 
leased “Jim Thorpe, All-American,” 
based on his life. 

It looks as though he has gotten 
his second wind. Here on these 
pages are some of the things he did. 


Forty years ago (/e{t) he played for tiny 
Carlisle Indian School. overran teams at 
Harvard, Penn, Army, made All-America 

CONTINUFD 
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After Olympic victories, he joined New York 








Three-fourths Indian, Thorpe, through his mother, was descended from famous 
Indian chief, Black Hawk. He married three times, has three daughters by his first 
wife, tour sons by his second (above). He now lives in Hollywood with his third wife 
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and football 17 years, later dug ditches, played bit part in a Hollywood movie 
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Burt Lancaster (/eft) plays Thorpe in the movie, directed by Michael Curtiz (right). 
Hollywood has discussed Thorpe’s life story for almost a generation, but never 


filmed it. Warners’ brought ‘him in to consult on “Jim Thorpe, All American” 
ae 
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Your Own Swimming 


BY MARIAN CARTER LEWIS 


@ “Ler’s BUILD a _ swimming 
pool,” I said to my husband last 
spring. “Think what fun we could 
all have in it.” 

“Using what for money?” he 
answered. But I saw a gleam in his 
eye which in six weeks was matched 
by the starry eyes of our four chil- 
dren. The pool is 48 by 30 feet. He 
built it nearly alone, and any able- 
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bodied man can do the same 

One morning a bulldozer arrived. 
nosed around between the stakes 
my husband had set out, and there 
was the pool ready for lining in hal! 
a day. Before the bulldozer really 
dug deep, it pushed the topsoil to 
one side to save for later grading 

We decided to allow ourselves 
the luxury of one concrete wall at 





Pool—$347 


the deep end. Although this added 
to the expense, it also added to the 
looks of the pool and made the in- 
flow and outflow pipes more secure. 
The wall is made of concrete 
blocks plastered with cement on 
both sides for strength. When it 
was dry, we shoveled the dirt up 
against it on the outside for support. 

Next my husband raked the piles 


Shee 


of dirt for the other three sides to 
an approximate 55-degree angle. 
Then around the top he laid ce- 
ment blocks, having first seen that 
the sides were all even: he did this 
with his level. To the cement 
blocks at the top he attached a two- 
by-four strip of wood well creosoted 
to prevent rotting. This in turn he 
used as a base on which to aail the 
tar paper. Then he was ready. 

He rolled roofing paper down 
across the pool and up on the sides 
to the two-by-fours. He overlapped 
the strips about six inches, painted 
the overlaps with tar and then 
slapped tar over the whole surface. 

The next layer of paper he put 
on lengthwise with the same sys- 
tem of overlapping; then he tarred 
the whole surface as before. We 
used black roofing paper for the 
under coats because it is cheaper 
For the third and final coat we 
used a deep green paper and this 
he put on much more carefully. 
He overlapped it as before, but 
instead of painting the surface with 
tar, he folded back the overlap 
and stuck the tar in carefully, leav- 
ing no oozings of tar on the oute 
surface. This made a more attrac- 
tive appearance. 

The finishing touches consisted 
of hours of raking and grading the 
outside slopes of the pool. We laid 
flagstones all around with a wide 
terrace on one side for the seats of 
the ever-present audience. 

Our high water table proved an 
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asset when it came to the water sup- 
ply. My husband had only to dig a 
well 10 feet deep to fill the pool. In 
the well is an electric pump with 
a long pipe that reaches down into 
it. The cable which carries the elec- 
tricity lies cozily under the grass 
running to an outlet in the garage. 
The pool takes two days to fill and 
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half a day to run out! Two gallons 
of clorox dumped into the well and 
then pumped into the pool has kept 
away uninvited insects as well as 
eliminated all quick-growing algae. 
We change the pool. every three 
weeks, emptying it completely and 
then hosing it and sweeping down 
the sides. 





YOUR OWN SWIMMING POOL—-$347 


Since we economized on the 
drain valve, which would have cost 
around $45, my husband just 
reaches down while swimming and 
removes the piece of tar paper 
and cement block which cover the 
drain opening. He plans to make 
a big plug for it like a bath tub 
stopper. At the shallow end we have 
wooden steps for the young ones. 
And at the place where the bottom 
slopes down to the deep end, we 
have stretched floats across to mark 
the danger line. 

We are a neighborhood of small 
children, so before we filled the 
pool, we put up a six-foot chicken- 
wire fence complete with a strong 
gate and a lock. For a pool, in law 
terms, is considered an attractive 
nuisance, and the owner is at fault 
if a two-year-old should wander 
over for a solitary plunge. We dis- 
tributed keys to the parents with 
the proviso that they and only they 
could use them. 

We wanted everyone to enjoy 
the pool, for it took no time to 
discover that it was not to be fam- 
ily fun only, but neighborhood fun 
as well. We took out insurance 
against any unforeseen accident, 
and laid down some rules. These I 
typed and put in a neat frame tied 
to the outside fence: 

1 No child may swim without 


an adult present. The adult: 


must be the last person to 
leave the pool, locking the 
gate behind her. 

. No rough racing games in or 
around the pool by the older 
boys. 

3. Wash feet in pail before go- 
ing in. 
4. Have fun. 


Fun? How can you estimate it? 





Material Costs of Lewis’ Pool 


48 x 30 feet 


57 rolls of roofing paper 
at $3.00 each 

30 gallons of tar 

1% day of bulldozer 

95 cement blocks for 
and top of sides 

170 feet of 2x4s 

pipe and fittings 

pump $39.95 plus 

$30 to machinist who 

added 6 feet to shaft and 

casing 

polythene cable 


$171.00 
24.00 
25.00 

end 
14.00 
8.50 
30.00 


70.00 

5.00 
$347.50 
Optional 

professional wall 

flagstone walk and terrace 

materials and rent of 

pump for use 


135.00 
85.00 


37.00 


$604.50 








Not once last summer did I hear 
the dreaded refrain, “What can we 
do now, Mummy?” The six-year- 
old twins learned to swim in four 
days; the baby spent the summer 
floating around in a rubber ring, 
regardless of depth. Every after- 
noon, 10 to 14 youngsters were here 
for me or another mother to play 
lifeguard to. Strenuous, yes, but 
companionship for my children, and 
fun for us adults, too. For who’s 
to tell from the happy splashing if 
it’s a mother or daughter getting 
cool. The maintenance has been 
negligible—two small holes to 
patch with tar. In the winter we 
have left it empty without running 
into any trouble. 

Certainly it’s work to build your 
own swimming hole, but if you’ve 
got water, having a swimming hole 
is the cheapest, most glorious fun 
there is. a6 
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The many lives of a 


Paris Original 


@ THE GIRL WHOSE dresses come from Main Street 
and J. C. Penney’s has become the best customer 
of the fabulous Paris couturiers. Soon after 

the flutter of the big spring showings, U. S. 
stores blossom with Paris designs that were not 
startling enough to be ballyhooed by the 

fancy fashion pages. These are the smart, most 
wearable dresses that are “best sellers’ —in 
Paris salons and on Main Street. Typical is 
Jacques Fath’s “Grapefruit,” which PAGEANT 

has followed on its quick, happy career from 
expensive original to the average American girl’s 
closet—a process that took just four weeks 


Story by Evelyn Mand! Schless. Copies photographed 
»y Maria Aquilera. Hats by John Fredericks. 
yeweiry by Kramer, original dress courtesy of Russeks 





Fath original in taffeta shantung, 
a best seller to American 
buyers at Paris Spring showings 


CONTINUED 





$89.95 $49.95 


Russeks was first with copy by On its heels came Alan Graham 
Mignon, in taffeta shantung, adaptation for Horwitz & 
silk lined with stiffened hem Duberman; field was wide open 


4h 





$35.00 $17.95 


Higher priced copies abounded Payoff in rayon taffeta with a 
until Goodlyne switched to petticoat, by Americana, has 
silk organdy, hit lower market wider pleats, keeps Paris look 





GAYELORD HAUSER 











The Gay Lord of 
Yogurt 


BY JAY KAYE 


Telling the world how to look younger and live longer 


has done more for the teacher than for the disciples 


® pocceED, almost insuflerably cock- 
sure, Bengamin Gayelord Hauser— 
the self-styled, unrestrainedly ambi- 
tious food advisor who has parlayed 
a juice extractor, a batch of fresh 
vegetables and the tale of a miracu- 
lous recovery into a million-dollar 
enterprise—is an established figure 
on the American scene, a man 
whose volume of clippings is stag- 
gering and their contents, to say 
the least, confusing. There are 
those, for instance, who look upon 
Hauser as something of a connois- 
seur in the art of scientific eating: 
on the other hand, there are those 
who insist the man is a myth, an 
illusion concocted of hot air and 
artfully angled publicity. 

One of the more baffling by- 
products of an era that has per- 
petrated more than its share of 
oddities, Hauser, a tall, broad- 
shouldered, hard-working man who 
promises eternal youth and longev- 
ity to his audiences and who, to all 
outward appearances believes in his 
pitch with an evangelist’s zeal, has 
hardly been able to spit, scratch or 
take off his shoes without raising 
disconcerting cries of “fake,” 
“quack,” “publicity seeker” and 


“swindler”—recurrent accusations 
he is inclined to view with philo- 
sophical calmness. “They can knife 
me all they like,” says he. ““My only 
duty is to humanity. To humanity 
I feel that I have made a contribu- 
tion.” 

Hauser has managed to survive 
all criticism, and, seemingly, with- 
out sustaining.any permament in- 
juries. If anything, his detractors’ 
triumphs over him have, by com- 
parison, been mostly minor ones 
and even these, instead of turning 
out to be bombshells, have had the 
rather curious effect of endearing 
him to the public at large. Among 
all the U. S. enterprises who de- 
vote themselves to titillating the 
unripened mind, none has _ suc- 
ceeded as Hauser has, both with his 
body-conscious, beauty-starved cus- 
tomers and the manufacturers, re- 
tailers and food dealers who hawk 
his wares. 

From radio and television, from 
his lectures, books, business invest- 
ments, endorsements and other odds 
and ends, he earns more than half 
a million dollars a year. His lectures 
about nutrition have made the pub- 
lic sit up and take goggle-eyed 
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notice wherever he’s gone and his 
daily newspaper column, which is 
communicated to more than nine 
million readers both here and 
abroad, is accepted by those in the 
outlands as well as those in the 
metropolitan areas as the last word 
in dietetics. 

To buttress himself further 
against possible adversity, Mr. Hau- 
ser publishes and edits a pocket- 
sized magazine known as Diet 
Digest, a flimsy, teaser-type publi- 
cation which goes to more than 
50,000 paying subscribers, further 
promulgating Hauser’s irresistible 
promise of longevity and a younger- 
than-springtime look by way of his 
diets and his five so-called “wonder 
foods”—brewer’s yeast, powdered 
skim milk, wheat germ, yogurt (a 
concoction made by fermenting 
partially-evaporated milk), and 
blackstrap molasses which is the 


residue that remains-after crystalli- 
zation of sugar in the refining 


process—any one of which, accord- 
ing to Gayelord Hauser, will prob- 
ably add five years to your life if 
used daily. 

Today Hauser is probably the 
most glowing testimonial to the 
rejuvenating effects of his methods. 
A tall, well-set-up man with no fat 
or suggestion of paunch, his teeth 
are white and flashing, his skin is 
smooth and his marble-bright, 
brown eyes are clear. Through the 
years the only apparent mutation 
in his appearance has been an ex- 
tremely slight graying of his hair at 
the temples. His skin is tanned from 
scalp to soles, and his cheeks seem 
to be permanently red. Except for 
the hard-to-see streaks of gray, his 
luxuriant, permanently waved hair 
is still dark brown. If the question 
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of his age is tossed at him, and it is 
a hundred times a day, he parries 
it kittenishly. “My dear,” he ex- 
claims, placing his hands on his hips 
and turning his eyes heavenward, 
“I will tell you only that I am in 
the second half of life.” Hauser is 
56 years old. 

Hauser’s dietetic influence is de- 
rived only in part from his own 
state of preservation. Actually, his 
reputation is world wide and his 
latest book, Look Younger, Live 
Longer, sold more copies during 
1950 than any other entry on the 
non-fiction lists. In Look Younger, 
Live Longer, couched in a jargon 
far removed from the annals of 
medicine, Hauser, with the five 
“wonder foods” as the mainstay of 
his preachings, not only outlines the 
road to good looks, good health and 
old age; he tells you what to do for 
your gall bladder, your bowels, your 
choppers, hot flashes, night sweats, 
nervousness and insomnia. 

No one knows better than Hau- 
ser that those in search of peren- 
nial youth form a vast, ready-made 
commercial audience ; each has be- 
come a sort of quivering vacuum 
tube and the man who can tune 
in on exactly the right wave length 
automatically assumes the same 
power over them that a ventrilo- 
quist holds over his dummy. Hau- 
ser knows that given just the right 
nudge, susceptible ones all over the 
country will open up their mouths 
and say “a jar of yogurt please” 

. or... “a bottle of brewer's 
yeast...” 

Last year, the struggle to stimu- 
late their adrenal glands, channel 
their capacity for this special sort 
of hero worship—and, at times, to 
threaten the already frightened 
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with the horrors of shrunken gums, 
falling hair and sluggish livers— 
tied up whole brigades of high- 
powered executives and fortunes in 
speculative capital. As a result, mil- 
lions of women tittered right down 
to their dimpled kneecaps as they 
tumbled ceaselessly in a sea of 
blackstrap - molasses, yogurt and 
powdered skim milk while, in the 
background, the flowing authorita- 
tive voice of Gayelord Hauser 
bawled the advantages of the five 
wonder foods. 

Hundreds of new health food 
stores have sprouted up to meet the 
demand for Hauser’s five foods. 


Since Look Younger, Live Longer 
was published a little better than 
a year ago, the wholesale price of 
wheat germ, a commodity that once 
went begging, has risen several hun- 
dred per cent. Blackstrap molasses, 
heretofore reserved for the feeding 


of livestock, is in such short supply 
that manufacturers have started 
rationing it to distributors. Sales of 
yogurt are skyrocketing. Among 
those who would rather be caught 
dead than without their wheat 
germ are such private citizens as 
Mrs. Kingman Douglas, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eddie Rickenbacker and King 
Peter and Queen Alexandria of 
Yugoslavia, such theatrical and 
screen personalities as Claudette 
Colbert, Virginia Mayo, comedian 
Bob Hope and octogenarian Ade- 
line DeWalt Reynolds. Paulette 
Goddard, for whose special delight 
Hauser whipped up his recipe for 
Four Star Soya Muffins, feels much 
the same as the rest and, on ar- 
riving in New York, heads for her 
favorite 57th Street Health Food 
Store before even checking in at 
her hotel. Cobina Wright, Sr., a 


yogurt pie addict, is similarly dis- 
posed, and glamor boy Walter 
Pidgeon, who is inclined to put on 
weight around the middle, wouldn’t 
pass up his weekly session with Hau- 
ser’s One Day Hollywood Liquid 
Diet for all the film at Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Count Igor Cassini, 
Jessica Dragonette, Grandma Moses 
and architect Frank Lloyd Wright 
are Hauser “students” and so are 
Barbara Hutton and the Duchess of 
Windsor. Hauser cooked up a “ba- 
nana cream shake” recipe for the 
dime store heiress and at last re- 
ports, the Duchess was reported to 
be eating Hauser-prescribed garlic 

long esteemed by the Koreans. 

Such developments are more than 
gratifying to Hauser, of course, 
since he has a financial interest in 
most of them. For years he has 
headed up Modern Products, Inc., 
of Milwaukee, a company which 
concerns itself with the manufac- 
ture and distribution of a long 
line of health items which his lec- 
tures, pamphlets and brochures ex- 
ploit as essential items to beauty 
and well being. For a monetary 
consideration, he endorses the food 
products of the Allied Molasses 
Company of Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, and he recommends the 
products of Beautymasters of Bever- 
ly Hills, Inc., an_ establishment 
which handles a line of health cos- 
metics including Creme of Yogurt 
soap, and Ting Ling No. 1, a herbal 
face lotion. Beautymasters also 
peddles the body slant board, a 
relaxing gadget recommended by 
Hauser which retails for $12, the 
folding model costing $7 more. 
And, as if this weren’t enough, he 
is president of the company that 
manufactures his vegetable juice 
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extracting machine, the 

What makes 
one is quite sure. 

“It’s his fanatical belief in him- 
self and his products,” says one 
close friend. “Hauser lives with his 
job 24 hours a day.” This is the 
Gayelord Hauser who squirms when 
he spies fat ladies eating Napoleons, 
whose nostrils quiver with displeas- 
ure at the sight of a pimple. “That 
nasty little bump on your cheek, my 
dear, what are you taking for it?” 
he asks nervously—positive of 
course, that a Hauser diet would do 
the trick. 

Other, more cynical observers, 
however, do not hold this view and 
insist that Hauser’s greatest audi- 
ence bait is his wild promise of so 
much to so many—and for so little. 
“If it’s as easy as he says it is,” asks 
an annoyed official of the American 
Medical! Association, “who the hell 


Vejector. 
Hauser tick? No 


wouldn’t like to stay young and live 
to be a hundred?” 

Hauser himself can find but one 
answer. “It’s because I, as a teacher, 
have something to give which the 
modern world is hungry to re- 


” 


ceive. 

However difficult his success may 
be to explain, it has been esti- 
mated, and not without ample 
reason, that from it Hauser has 
accumulated quite a nest egg of 
gilt-edged investments and securi- 
ties. He and his business manage 
own apartment houses in Milwau- 
kee, a professional building, a store 
building and an elaborate house in 
fashionable Beverly Hills. He has a 
10-reom villa in Italy, and in Man- 
hattan, he recently purchased and 
redesigned a five-story brownstone 
on toney East 62nd Street. Here. 
on the first three floors, surrounded 


by Oliver, his negro butler, Deucy. 
his Sealingham, elaborate furnish- 
ings that he has gathered from his 
worldwide travels and autographed 
photographs professing the love 
and gratitude of some of his more 
celebrated students, he lives with 
Illinois-born, tall, graying Frey 
Brown, his business manager, con- 
fidante and friend for 27 years. The 
top two floors of the house are 
rented and pay for its running ex- 
penses. 

Hauscr and Brown, both abomi- 
nable drivers according to friends, 
share the use of the four automo- 
biles in their garage—the Ford, the 
Cadillac, the Hillman-Minx and 
the cream-colored Jaguar, all of 
them convertibles. Hauser spends 
the bulk of his time in the comfort- 
able 62nd Street house, often 
sprawled on a sofa in slacks and a 
turtle-neck sweater, watching one 
of his two television sets, reading 
something relative to his work, or 
writing his column—500 words a 
day which he writes in longhand. 

Speaking with an accent, a Con- 
tinental touch that more than 40 
years in this country has failed to 
tarnish, Hauser talks the languages 
of Broadway, Hollywood and May- 
fair, sliding from one into another 
with the ease of a dialect comedian. 
His most constant companion, aside 
from housemate Frey Brown, is 
Greta Garbo—a burnt-out romance 
that has since blossomed into warm 
friendship. Garbo takes “pot luck” 
at 238 East 62nd Street two or 
three nights a week, later kicks off 
her shoes and, squatting Yogi style 
on the sofa, presides over a three- 
way bull session—the other two 
members being Hauser and Frey 
Brown, both of whom describe her 
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as “comfortable as an old shoe.” 
Garbo and Hauser promenade 
around the reservoir in Central 
Park almost daily, she in her famil- 
iar slouch hat and floppy polo coat, 
he in a turtle neck sweater, slacks 
and a sport jacket, a silk or knitted 
wool scarf tied at his neck. 


HauseEr’s BOYHOOD, as he re- 
calls it, is swirled in mist, lit, from 
time to time, by occasional flashes 
of fire. He was born and christened 
Helmuth Eugene Hauser in the 
sleepy Black Forest village of Tu- 
bingen, Germany, in 1895, the 12th 
child and 5th son of a poor but 
honest schoolmaster who had a total 
of 14 children. At 16, young Hel- 
muth Eugene was bitten by wan- 
derlust and, by working his way 
across the Atlantic, headed for the 
United States and his brother, Otto 
Robert Hauser, at that time a 
pastor of a church in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. ; 

As Hauser tells it, it was shortly 
after his arrival in this country that 
he found himself dying of tuber- 
culosis of the hipbone and, after a 


lengthy and unsuccessful intern- - 


ment at the Evangelical Deaconess 
Hospital in Chicago, he was given 
up as incurable and shipped back 
to the Continent and the home of 
a brother to “die in the serenity 
of the Swiss mountains.” 

“There,” he continues, “high up 
among the snowcapped peaks, a 
miracle happened. One morning, as 
I was eating my usual breakfast, 
a white-headed, bewhiskered visitor 
of my brother’s, a Lutheran preach- 
er and doctor, Brother Maier, told 
me, “You surely will die if you keep 
on eating dead foods. Only living 
foods can make a living body.’ ” 


Young Hauser, according to his 
story, took the old man’s advice. He 
began to stash away huge quanti- 
ties of citrus fruits and “green and 
yellow vegetables saturated with the 
earthy elements; full of sunshine 
and living waters,” and, slowly but 
surely, the hip which “had defied all 
sorts of treatment” healed. 

“Through this amazing recov- 
ery,” writes Hauser, “I discovered 
for the first time what diet can do. 
Only those who have had a similar 
experience can know the joy of 
such a victory. So eager was I to 
know more about the subject, that 
I decided to make it my life’s 
study.” 

Back in this country, he opened 
a school of dietetics in Chicago. “It 
was a one-room operation,” recalls 
a friend of that era. “A heavy 
drapery divided the room into two 
parts, the front part as a sort of 
reception room, the rear for private 
treatment and consultation.” 

Word spread fast, the crowds be- 
gan to come, and Hauser might 
well have been on the road to 
becoming a rich man were it not for 
the fact that, poor business man 
that he is, the price for his advice 
was ridiculously low—a matter that 
was soon rectified when a skinny, 
emaciated-looking kid named Frey 
Brown, a student at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, entered the pic- 
ture. It was Brown who first visu- 
alized the possibilities of such a 
venture and it is due to his fore- 
sight, perhaps more than to any 
other one thing, that Hauser is not 
still meting out advice at 116 South 
Michigan Avenue in Chicago. 
After a talk with the tall, good- 
looking German who was fast win- 
ning over the suffering ladies of 
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the Windy City, Brown laid away 
his pastels, his palette and his 
brushes. He went to work for Hau- 
ser—first to answer his telephone, 
later to be his secretary, and later 
to be his business manager and 
partner--an arrangement which 
today brings him a full 50 per cent 
of all of Hauser’s earnings, an equal 
share in all of Hauser’s interests. 
Soon after the boys joined forces, 
Hauser’s individual consultations 
gave way to mass meetings. They 
rented larger quarters, added peo- 
ple to their staff and held free lec- 
tures and gave free demonstrations 
of the vegetable juice extractor— 
a shiny new gadget copied after one 
Hauser had seen on his travels in 
the health centers of Europe. It was 
all a way of getting people inter- 
ested enough to enroll in their series 
of lectures in the art of eating—a 
three-class series which cost $10 
and included, according to a report 
in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association at that time, 
“a diet for practically every ail- 
ment to which mortal flesh is heir.” 
A few years later, pocketing the 
fat roll of bills they had accumu- 
lated, Brown and Hauser lit out for 
New York where their wad soon 
disappeared on an ill-fated venture 
known as the Hauser Institute—a 
one-room correspondence school 
offering mimeographed mail-order 
course in the “Hauser Method of 
Harmonized Food Selection.” In- 
stead of bemoaning their fate, the 
boys put their heads together, 
changed the course of their healing 
ship, and came up with Tempo 
Books—actually their first glim- 
mering of real success. With Frey 
Brown at the helm and with Gaye- 
lord Hauser as its star attraction, 


Tempo Books put out such titles as 
“Food, Science and Health,” “Child 
Feeding,” “Eat and Grow Beauti- 
ful” and “Here’s How To Be 
Healthy.” In each of them, Hauser 
recommended the items of Modern 
Health Products, the manufactur- 
ing and distributing outfit now 
owned by them. Hauser’s colorful, 
if not altogether accurate observa- 
tions made the medical profession 
shudder but his books sold_ like 
hotcakes and ever since, there’s 
been no stopping him. 

In 1934, the Food and Drug 
Administration accused Modern 
Health Products, the forerunner of 
Hauser’s Modern Products, Inc., 
of making fraudulent claims about 
the therapeutic values of two of its 
best selling items—Santay-Swiss 
Anti-Diabetic Tea and Nutro- 
Links. A year or so later, Hauser 
was in trouble with the Federal 
Trade Commission. Swiss- Kriss 
was, and still is for that matter, a 
favorite laxative of his, described 
in one of his books as “rich in 
natural iron, the clinker remover” 
and advertised on occasion as hav- 


ing been plucked by a “Swiss 


grandmother who gathers the fra- 
grant herbs, wet with dew, early 
each summer day.” The Commis- 
sion demanded that Modern Health 
must stop claiming, among other 
things, that Swiss Kriss was “a 
secret of the Swiss people” or that 
the formula, as had been claimed, 
was brought from Switzerland by 
“health authorities.” Since then, 
Swiss Kriss, still one of the con- 
cern’s best-selling products, is ad- 
vertised with variations on the 
theme that it offers “satisfying re- 
lief from constipation.” 

Next came a warning from the 
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Bureau of Investigation of the 
American Medical Association, ac- 
cusing Hauser of masquerading as 
a doctor of medicine and demand- 
ing that he cease using the prefix 
“Dr.” which had, somewhere along 
the line, crept into the picture and, 
much to the chagrin of the fuming 
and sputtering Association, was be- 
ing used on Hauser’s letterheads 
and in some of his advertising. 
Hauser still likes to be called “Dr. 
Hauser” but makes it clear in both 
Diet Does It and Look Younger, 
Live Longer that he is not an M.D. 
“I am a doctor, not of medicine,” 
he writes, “but of natural science.” 

The persistent darts pitched at 
Hauser, although they were prob- 
ably justified in most cases, dis- 
tressed him little. The accusations 
seemed to make the accusers a lot 
more squeamish than it made him 
and the resulting publicity was 
worth its weight in carrot juice. 
The boys flourished and prospered 
beyond anything they had ever 
dreamed of. In 1936 they went to 
Hollywood and found an industry 
and a social pattern made perfectly 
for Hauser’s unique-if-unexplain- 
able talents and it was but a matter 
of months before he became as 
much a part of the scene as Para- 
mount, MGM or Greta Garbo. 


They bought a hilltop estate and 


they bought five cars. They dressed 
like fashion plates, they lived like 
kings and they mingled with Holly- 
wood’s glossiest names. Here was a 
man who knew how to bow from 
the waist without looking ridiculous 
while doing it—a touch of the old 
world sex appeal—and it was only 
a question of time until practically 
every glamor girl in the film set 
took off into the wild pink yonder, 


cooing like an intoxicated dove— 
intoxicated, of course, with Hau- 
ser’s carrot, beet, dandelion and 
red cabbage cocktails. 

It was in Hollywood, too, that 
Hauser had the good fortune to 
meet Ann Astaire, the mother of 
Fred and Adele who was later to 
become Lady Cavendish, wife of 
the British nobleman. Through 
Lady Cavendish, Hauser gained 
access to the drawing rooms of 
Mayfair society and before one 
could say “Your Majesty” he had 
the upper crust of the British Isles 
literally swimming in _ vegetable 
juices. 

Hauser met designer Elsie de- 
Wolfe, the late Lady Mend, reign- 
ing queen of French society. Lady 
Mend, to whom Hauser has dedi- 
cated his latest book, listened to 
Hauser’s story, liked what she heard 
and introduced him to Paris society 
by way of a luncheon in her Villa 
Trianon in Versailles to which she 
invited a group of her friends, a 
dozen of the world’s best known 
women, among them the stylish 
Mrs. Harrison Williams and the 
Duchess of Windsor. There was but 
a single centerpiece of fresh vege- 
tables on the luncheon table 
flanked by Hauser’s electrical juice 
extractor, the only gadget of its 
kind in all of France. The guests 
sat fascinated as the honored mem- 
ber dispensed fruit and vegetable 
juices along with the adage: 
“Beauty is as Beauty eats.” When 
he left, Gayelord Hauser felt cer- 
tain that he had acquired 12 dis-. 
ciples who could do much toward 
introducing scientific eating in their 
respective countries. 

Hauser’s confidences was well 
placed. When the war cut short his 
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European lecture tour, the hand- 
some, self-appointed “food scien- 
tist” reestablished himself in his 
palatial Beverly Hills quarters, and 
told of serving the fashionable 
dozen their first vegetable juice 
cocktails. “It was then,” says one 
of his more thorough biographers, 
“that Hauser made an invaluable 
discovery: From the standpoint of 
merchandising, what counts in the 
diet business is not medical sanc- 
tion but big names.” He built up a 
following and resumed his place as 
one of the super-duper diet special- 
ists of Hollywood and became 
what, to the trade, is known as a 
“column character”’—a title he 
earned by way of his muchly-pub- 
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licized, cloaked - in - confusion ro- 
mance with Greta Garbo, an idyll 
which lasted for nearly two years. 
In 1944, Hauser wrote Diet Does 
It, a sort of summary of his 20 years 
of pioneering in “scientific eating.” 
Advocating that vegetables should 
be undercooked, he wrote that 
overcooking was “murder in the 
kitchen” and he went all out for a 
basic diet of “rabbit food”—raw 
vegetables and fruits with whole 
wheat, broiled meat or fish, brew- 
er’s yeast and blackstrap molasses. 
“Eat what is good for you,” he cau- 
tioned, “and then you may eat what 
you want.” He went on the radio, 
he appeared on television. He lec- 
tured all over the country, waving 
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his book in the strain-ridden faces 
of housefraus. Diet Does It racked 
up nearly a quarter of a million 
sales and like the book that fol- 
lowed it, The Gayelord Hauser 
Cook Book, another best seller, it 
is still going strong. Then, of course, 
came Look Younger, Live Longer. 

Gayelord Hauser’s story does not 
end here, of course. In his immedi- 
ate future—at the present writing, 
at least—there is his current lecture 
tour of the capitals of Europe, the 
British Isles and Australia. There’s 
the Gayelord Hauser Bread soon to 
make its appearance on the shelves 
of grocery stores all over America, 
there’s the new Gayelord Hauser 
restaurants—like the one recently 


March, 1951 


opened in New York’s Savoy Plaza 
Hotel—to dispense only Hauser- 
prescribed foods—foods like yogurt 
pie, fortified custard, soya muffins 
and butter blown up with air to 
eliminate much of the fat. There is 
a new book to be considered and, 
even closer at hand, there is the 
coast-to-coast television program 
soon to make its debut. 

So on and on it goes. People will 
continue to fawn on Hauser, despise 
him or like him. There will always 
be those to say he’s a genius, those 
to say he’s a phony. At the moment, 
a more important question would 
seem to be: If Hauser can make 
old age possible, what can he do to 
make old age tolerable? a6 
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Now Anyone 
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Spinning makes beginners expert in 10 minutes 


® THE FUN OF sport fishing need 
no longer be lost to the average 
person, whose first enthusiasm is 
easily dampened by expensive reels, 
the sight of rows of rods in shops 
and the complexities of flies versus 
lures versus live bait. 

Because of these involvements 
thousands miss a fine outdoor re- 
laxation, or stick by the dull pastime 
of dropping worms into the water 
and waiting for the fish. Now, with 
a simplified technique called spin- 
ning, the beginner can learn in 10 
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minutes to put his line where the 
fish are, entice them prettily with 
his bait and play them into his net. 

To prove spinning’s claims, 
PaGEANT asked television’s Rox- 
anne to try it out on bass at Balla- 
mor Farm, Roxbury, Connecticut. 
Roxanne’s only technical qualifica- 
tion is that she operates a simple 
camera on the CBS-TV show “Beat 
the Clock.” Her other qualifications 
are apparent on these pages; on the 
following pages is a fuller explana- 
tion of spinning. 








and into the weeds 


In 10 minutes, her casts went where she aimed them; in 15 minutes—a fish 


Here’s the secret of her success—> 





How spinning puts the poor fish on the right end 


The spinning technique that has 
taken the mystery and complex- 
ity out of fishing has been used 
in Europe for three generations. 
Brought to this country a few years 
ago by Bache Brown and making 
steady headway with the experts, 
its real future lies with the millions 
of people who would enjoy sport 
fishing but don’t want to practice 
for years before they can catch fish. 

Spinning actually combines _ fly 
fishing and bait casting, and is a 
manner of casting weighted flies, 
light lures, live bait and plugs. Its 
secret is as simple as sawdust and 
is a matter of basic mechanics. Con- 
trol, delicacy of cast and all the 
niceties of fishing that are supposed 
to come only with years of experi- 
ence are made possible because of 
the construction of the reel. 

The axis of the reel is at an exact 
right angle to that of most reels. 
There is no rotation in casting or 


The reel, showing pick-up finger and the 
wing nut that sets drag to line strength 
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reeling in-—the line merely falls off 
the end of the reel during the cast. 

The line must be of nylon, either 
in an almost invisible monofilament 
or in braided form, both of them 
extremely light. The line is_re- 
wound on the reel by a metal finger 
geared to the handle. The reel 
moves with an in-and-out, bobbin- 
like motion synchronized to the 
finger, so that the line is distributed 
evenly on the spool. 

In casting, the weight of the lure 
takes the line off the spool in tiny 
coils which immediately straighten 
out. The light line and absence of 
drag mean that extremely light 
lures or bait will carry the line for 
long casts. The moment the lure 
hits the water weight is taken from 
the line and it stops uncoiling. 

Because the. spinning reel does 
not revolve, there is no momentum 
to snarl the line and create “bird’s 
nests,” the hazard of most fisher- 
men. Backlashing is impossible. It 
is simple to. stop a cast in mid- 
motion by placing your finger on 
the flange of the spool. This is 
often done to drop the lure into the 
water with the least splash. 

Tremendous accuracy is possible 
with only short practice. Within 10 
to 20 minutes you can drop a 
tempting lure by a likely-looking 
lily pad or sunken stump without 
difficulty. 

But even in spinning, there are 
two basic fishing facts that must 
be kept in mind. When you ‘have 
hooked a fish, keep your rod high 
and not pointed at the water. And 
keep the line taut, whether you are 
retrieving your fish or feeding out 





line to let him exhaust himself. The 
high rod absorbs the shock of any 
sudden tugs, while a taut line pre- 
vents fish from throwing the lure. 

The spinning rod is usually six 
to seven feet long and very light— 
from three to five ounces. It resem- 
bles a flyrod and is as easy to handle 
as a buggy whip. 

Equipped with such a rod and 
reel, a light line and light lures, the 
beginner can step right out after the 
wily trout, the battling bass, or the 
big pike and muskies. That’s where 
the sport starts—bringing in a 16 
pound pike on a line tested for four 
pounds, or a 30 pound muskie on an 
eight pound line, makes satisfying 
sport. 

You can’t just haul the fish in; 
you have to play him until he’s 
tired, perhaps let him take a couple 
of wild runs and exciting jumps 
while he fights to get free. 

Here is where spinning has an- 


other advantage for the beginner. 


The reel has a tension adjustment, 
so that it can be set for a three 
pound resistance when you are using 
a four pound line. This means that 
when a fish exerts greater than 
three pounds pressure on your 
line, the dragbrake will feed it out 
to him automatically, preventing 
him from breaking your line. It 
also prevents breakage due to snags. 

Why use such light tackle? It 
enables you to put your hook where 
fish are; to cast all day without get- 
ting fisherman’s cramp in your 
arm; to catch many clever fish that 
are line-shy; and to give your fish 
half a break and a chance to put up 
a fair fight once you have him 
hooked. Quick interchangeability 
of spools—right in midstream, if 
necessary—makes it possible to shift 


Varied weight lines are easily changed. 
Reels shown are made by Airex Corp. 


to different weight lines. 

A word of solemn warning. There 
are many species of diehard old ex- 
perts who don’t like to see the angles 
taken out of angling. One day you 
are sure to pull a nice fish out of 
the water under the nose of one of 
these codgers. He’s going to resent 
it, and perhaps even say, that spin- 
ning is unethical because it is too 
easy and catches more fish. 

Just to be nice to these fine old 
fellows, admire their skill, and point 
out that the idea of fishing, no 
matter how far it’s refined, is to 
catch fish. 

Above all, be a good sportsman. 
Too often beginners wade right into 
another man’s territory and start 
inching up on the pool he’s working 
over. That is unethical. And ac- 
tually, you'll find that the fishing 
fraternity is a great brotherhood in 
which even secrets are exchanged 
with strangers, and that every true 
fisherman likes to see others catch 


fish successfully. se 
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GALLUP REPORTS: 


The Reds Are Losing 





NORWAY 
SWEDEN 
DENMARK 
FINLAND 
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ITALY 
FRANGE 























* 1948 election figures. No public opinion sampling conducted in Finland. 
** Peak of French Communist strength reached in August, 1950, survey: 32%. 


*** Unofficial 1951 election results. 
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Europe! 


BY DR. GEORGE GALLUP 
Director of Institute of Public Opinion and Author of the Gallup Poll 


® COMMUNISM is on the skids in 
Europe. Red tactics aren’t paying 
dividends; on the contrary, the 
communist parties are losing 
ground—fast. 

If you are raising a skeptical eye- 
brow, look at what election trends 
and public opinion surveys have 
been showing in seven leading na- 
tions of Europe. They indicate that 
the Reds are losing influence in 
country after country. 

Communism’s decline is particu- 
larly evident in Norway. The Nor- 
wegian Communist Party is only 
one-sixth as strong as it was five 
years ago. When Norwegians went 
to the polls in the first election after 
the war (1945), Communists got 
12 per cent of the vote. By 1949 the 
vote had slumped to 5.8 per cent 
and in January, 1951, a scientific 
public opinion survey on_ party 
strength found the Communists 
down to 2.1 per cent. There is now 
not a single representative of the 
Communist Party in the Norwegian 
Storting or House of Representa- 
tives, whereas in the 1945-49 period 
the party had 11 out of 150 seats. 

In Denmark the Communist 


party vote fell from 13 per cent in 
elections of 1945 to 4.5 per cent last 
year and is about the same low 
figure today. The number of Com- 
munist seats in parliament dropped 
from 18 to 7. 

Swedish Communists polled 11.2 
per cent in the election of 1946 but 
only half that amount in 1948 and 
only 5.1 per cent in the most recent 
Swedish Gallup Poll (March). 
Sven O. Blomquist, director of the 
Swedish Gallup Poll, reports that 
“the sharp drop in Communist 
sympathies actually occurred in 
February-March, 1948, after Cze- 
choslovakia was swallowed up by 
the Russians.” And the interesting 
thing about Sweden is that other 
socially “liberal” parties have 
gained since 1946 while the Com- 
munists were losing. 

Even in Finland, under the 
shadow of Russia, the Communist 
vote has declined slightly. Many 
more Finns went to the polls in the 
election of 1948 than in 1945, yet 
the proportion who voted Commu- 
nist fell. from 23.5 per cent to 20 
per cent. 

Holland presents a similar story 
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a Communist drop from 10.5 per 
cent in 1946 to six per cent in May, 
1951. The Netherlands Institute of 
Public Opinion recently experi- 
mented with a rating scale of public 
attitudes on the cold war. Seven 
out of every 10 Hollanders who 
were interviewed rated Russia nega- 
tively, and intensively so. Seventy- 
five per cent rated Stalin and 81 
per cent rated Communism on the 
black side, also with strong inten- 
sity. On the other hand, both Amer- 
ica and “western democracy” got 
high positive ratings, with more 
than three out of four favorable. 

Stalin seems to be having diffi- 
culty even in the two strongholds of 
European communism—France and 
Italy. Two top Communist leaders 
in Italy, Aldo Cucci and Valdo 
Magnani, recently resigned because 
they felt Italy should resist any in- 
vader—including even Russia. 
Doxa, the Italian public opinion 
polling organization, found nation- 
wide Communist strength at ap- 
proximately 22 per cent this spring 
as against 31 per cent in the 1948 
elections. The American State De- 
partment estimates that Italian 
Communist party membership has 
declined about one-third since 1948. 

Italy's neighbor to the east, 
Greece, recently held municipal 
elections for the first time in 17 
years. Communist and _ left-wing 
parties were crushingly defeated in 
almost all major towns and cities. 

In France the Communist vote 
has shown the smallest change of 
any country in Europe but it, too, 
is down. A year ago 32 per cent 
voted Communist in a French Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion survey, but 
by April of this year the proportion 
was down to 28 per cent. In the 
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elections just completed this June, 
the downward trend continued, 
with the Communists receiving ap- 
proximately 26 per cent of the 
popular vote. The “hard core” of 
Stalinism is very much less. Alfred 
Max, a director of the French In- 
stitute of Public Opinion, reports, 


-“Among those who vote Commu- 


nist one finds many whose sympa- 
thies would be with the U.S., not 
with Russia, in the event of war.” 
Evidence of this comes from two 
highly interesting surveys by the 
French Institute. In one the French 
public was asked, “If Russia were 
to be victorious in a new world 
war, do you think life for you would 
be more pleasant, less pleasant, or 
no different from what it is now?” 
A total of 11 per cent said life 
would be more pleasant. The over- 
whelming majority of Frenchmen 
said life would be /ess pleasant. 


In the other survey each person 
was asked where his sympathies 


would lie in a war between the 
United States and Russia. Only 13 
per cent said Russia. Even this 
proportion may be diminishing. 
The circulation of the French Com- 
munist newspaper L’Humanite has, 
significantly, dropped from 380,000 
in 1947 to 230,000 in 1950. 

The State Department recently 
gave out estimates of Communist 
Party membership in 11 Western 
European countries. All showed a 
drop, the losses ranging from 30 per 
cent in France to 84 per cent in 
Luxembourg between 1946 and 
1950. Making allowance for the 
fact that these were admittedly esti- 
mates only, and that it has always 
been Communist policy to limit the 
number of party card-holders, the 
slump is nevertheless significant. 





THE REDS ARE LOSING EUROPE! 


Why has European communism 
declined so sharply in the past few 
years? European polltakers accus- 
tomed to studying and evaluating 
the trends name two reasons. 

The first is economic recovery 
aided by the Marshall Plan. In- 
creasing economic security makes 
the idea of communism less attrac- 
tive to the European worker. 

The second reason is a more 
acute popular understanding of the 
real nature of Stalinism. “More 
Europeans are beginning to be- 
lieve,” says one expert, “that Com- 


munist parties outside Russia only 
make a pretense of interest in do- 
mestic reform and improvement, 
and are actually instruments of So- 
serving 


viet foreign aggression, 
Russia’s interest only.” 
What makes the big Red slump 
in Europe especially significant is 
the contrast with the situation right 
after World War II. The Commu- 
nist movement started with extraor- 
dinary advantages in the coun- 
tries that had been occupied by 
Hitler. Communists had _ spear- 
headed the resistance movements. 
They had won the admiration and 
respect of the rest of the popula- 
tion by their courage and their 
organizing skill. Witness the testi- 
mony of C. D. Reventlow, Danish 
poll director: “The resistance 
movement suddenly found, as in 
most other countries, that the Com- 


WELL, I DECLARE! 


munists had an excellent cell-system 
all ready, which formed the nucleus 
of the resistance, and we all work- 
ed together, not asking about po- 
litical color, as long as it was not 
Nazi.” 

After the war, Communists were 
included in the first government’s 
set up in most countries—the 
“popular front” governments. This 
put the Reds on the inside. What 
grander opportunity could have ex- 
isted to win the people to their 
side? Had they been more astute 
they might easily have taken full 
power by peaceful means. Instead 
the Communists in most countries 
threw away the good will they had 
built up—or Moscow threw it away 
for them. Russian imperialism as 
revealed first in Greece and Tur- 
key, later by the coup of Czechoslo- 
vakia, turned the tide against them. 
When the United States stepped in 
with the Truman doctrine, the 
Marshall Plan and later the At- 
lantic Pact, the struggle was already 
half-won. 

The fact that European Reds 
are on the run is no reason for the 
Western powers to grow overconfi- 
dent. This not the time to relax. 
The battle against so clever and 
relentless a foe is far from over. 
But Communism does seem to be 
losing its grip in Western Europe. 
The power of fraud and terrorism 
is waning. a8 





@ AN OLD IRISH WOMAN at the Ulster frontier was asked if she had any- 
thing to declare. No, she said, nothing at all. But what was in the 
bottle? Oh, only holy water. The customs officer pulled the cork. 


“Whiskey it is,” said he. 


“Glory be to God,” cried the offender. “A miracle!” 


—Paul J. Fogarty 
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A “shipping and receiving depart- 
\ ment” at the kitchen door saves 
‘ime and avoids upheaval. Here's 
|. simple partition, with shelves 

above-—opening two ways and cov~ 
ered by a roller blind. Below are 
: 5 drawer and a cupboard for boxes 
and such shipping _ i = 
; string, wrapping paper. res a 
Aa ing-up place for clothes back 
7 —— | from cleaner. 


























































Are You Ready for 


BY PAUL POPENOE 


@ i’s rrue THAT children can 
marry, so far as the law goes. In a 
number of states a boy can marry 
legally at 14, a girl at 12. But real 
marriage, the effective union of two 


personalities, is scarcely possible ex- 
cept to two persons who have grown 
up—and physical maturity is not 


the most important element. Emo- 
tional maturity is a decisive factor 
in marriage, and it does not neces- 
sarily go with physical growth. 

There is Andrew, for example, 
who is six feet two, weighs 199 
pounds, and has the emotional ma- 
turity of a four-year-old child, still 
tied to his mother’s apron strings. 
Another example is Mildred, old 
enough to vote but often behaving 
like an infant of six months, en- 
grossed wholly in the absorbing task 
of thinking about herself and figur- 
ing how much she can manage to 
get out of the world. 


This feature is based, o Popenoe’s pular 
book, Marriage Is What. you Make It, published 
in 1950 by The MacMillan Co. 
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There are many phases of emo- 
tional maturity, but let’s concen- 
trate for a few minutes on those 
concerned with the development of 
the love life—those five familiar 
stages through which human beings 
ordinarily pass in the process of 
growing up: 

The infant loves himself. He 
is concerned wholly with the grati- 
fication of his own wants, the satis- 
faction of his own desires; and he 
is indifferent to the sufferings of 
others so long as his own demands 
are met. His parents may need 
sleep—what does he care about 
that? He won’t hesitate to keep 
them awake all night if he wants a 
little nourishment, or even merely 
a little sociability. 

2. The child goes on to expand 
his love life by taking in his parents, 
particularly the mother (or her sub- 
stitute). Perhaps this is primarily 
because she does more for him, but 
he soon comes to feel that she 
means more to him than does any- 





Married Love? 


one else—and vice versa. Now his 
love life turns on an axis suspended 
between himself and his mother. 
Her standards are his. What she 
does is right. 

3. A few years later the child 
begins to get outside the home, 
emotionally, and to take an interest 
in those of his own age and own 
sex—-the gang, technically speak- 
ing. Of course I am making this 
whole process seem simpler than it 
is in life, but the steps are distin- 
guishable. The child now begins 
to take the standards not of his 
parents but of his contemporaries ; 
he is learning to deal with his 
equals; he is becoming socialized. 
Mother has to take second place in 
some respects. Mother thinks Jim’s 
corduroys ought to go to the laun- 
dry; but she is wrong so far as Jim 
is concerned, because the gang 
thinks otherwise. Mother thinks 
Jane should wear ribbed cotton 
stockings, but the gang considers 
sheer nylon preferable, so mother 


Don’t be so sure, at least not 
until you’ve read this story 
and taken the tests to deter- 
mine your marital maturity. 
Whether you’re looking for- 
ward to your marriage—or 
backward upon it — this 
Pageant feature is impor- 
tant to yon and your partner 


is wrong again. The child is break- 
ing away—often to the mother’s 
great distress—from emotional de- 
pendence on the home. At this 
stage, however, the interest is pri- 
marily in one’s own sex. The Boy 
Scouts know there are girls in the 
world—but not particularly in their 
world. What the girls are doing is 
sissy stuff. There may be even an- 
tagonism between the sexes at this 
stage. 

4. Then comes the interesting 
period of adolescence, in which the 
child’s emotional horizon expands 
once more to take in the other sex 
on a level of equality. Instead of 
being satisfied with merely teasing. 
the girls, Frank now finds them 
worth serious study. He will spend 
a good deal of the next 10 years 
trying to find out what girls are 
like. Inez, similarly, is interested 
in all boys just because they are 
boys and because she wants to learn 
more about this 50 per cent of the 
human race. The characteristic of 
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this adolescent period is that it is a 
generalized interest in the other sex. 

5. Little by little, during this 
period of trial and error, attention 
has been focused on one person for 
a longer and longer period. At first, 
one boy is almost as interesting as 
another to Edith. She goes out 
with a different one each time. 
Later in high school.or college she 
goes with one for a whole semester 
before she makes a change. Soon 
she has “gone steady” with Matt 
for a whole’ year, only to deal her- 
self a new hand during vacation 
and start off with Morgan in the 
fall. In her senior year she was 


actually engaged to Stuart, but this 
fell of its own weight. Little by 
little, she was learning what men 
were like, what she was like in re- 
lation to men; she was forming her 
own taste, validating her own judg- 


ment. Her generalized interest at 
length became specialized, and she 
married Ben. Then she had grown 
up. She had reached the level of 
adult emotional maturity, which is 
the level of monogamy—the level 
at which interest is concentrated on 





HE HAS AN ANSWER 


As pirector of the Institute of 
Family Relations in Los Angeles, Dr. 
Popenoe is continually faced with 
people asking how they can make a 
success of a marriage that seems des- 
tined to go on the rocks. For over 
20 years he has been providing satis- 
factory solutions to these problems. 
In this special feature he passes on 
to PAGEANT’s readers the answers to 
some of the most common and per- 
plexing marital problems. 














one person of the opposite sex, as a 
lifelong partner in the establish- 
ment of a home. 

All this takes time. Most of us 
go into marriage with many rem- 
nants of infantile love life; in fact, 
none of us is ever completely ma- 
ture in every way. But some per- 
sons are so seriously arrested in their 
emotional development that it is 
extremely difficult for them to get 
along successfully in a relationship 
that demands adult behavior. 

Much of the trouble in marriage 
grows out of these fixations. Think 
over your own acquaintances and 
recall the many people who had 
difficulties because they could not 
act like grownups—because they 
were trying to live an adult life 
with the emotional equipment of 
a child. 

At the infantile stage, there is 
Albert, who values others only in 
proportion as they make him love 
himself more. The highest level to 
which he could possibly aspire 
would be that described by Ko Ko 
in The Mikado: “I do adore that 
girl with passion tender—but adore 
myself with passion tenderer still!” 
His wife has to function mainly as 
an incense burner. 

Similarly, Eloise admires herself 
so much that she wants to spend 
her life being admired by others— 
particularly by all men. Her mirror 
is her best friend. Just as a baby 
gives over endless hours to contem- 
plating himself and enjoying his 
own sensations, so Eloise never tires 
of working over herself, dwelling 
lovingly on every detail. When her 
husband fails to admire all these 
aspects of his wife as much as she 
herself does, she becomes angry and 
criticizes him for being self-cen- 





Are you old enough to marry? 


1. Do you enjoy flirting—but only with your wife? 

2. Do you appear not to notice that your wife dented 
the fender of the car, on her way home from the 
club meeting yesterday afternoon? 


. Do you always say, and really believe, that your 
wife has helped you to grow up? | 

. Would you rather have the next dance with your 
wife than with the “belle of the ball?” 

. Do you wear a bow tie for some important reason 
of your own—not merely because your wife objects 
to it? 

. Do you say, “I told you so,” not oftener than once 
a week? 

. Are you as polite to your wife as you would be 
to a perfect stranger? 

. Do you welcome your wife’s mother to your home 
as cordially as you welcome your own mother— 
and mean it? 

. Are you convinced that you are much happier 
married to your wife than you would be if mar- 
ried to the most glamorous movie starlet? 


. Do you believe, and always act as if you believed, 
that women are no better than men—and no worse? [J 


OT CO. ODO ta 
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If you can truthfully answer “Yes” to most of the foregoing ques- 
tions, you have a good start for a successful marriage! 


tered which is her failing, not his. 
At the mother-love stage, there 
is Jeff, who wanted to live in a 


Similarly, Sigrid could never 
make up her mind to do anything 
until she had consulted mama. 


dreamworld and never wake up. 
He expected Edna to spend her 
whole time making a fuss over him: 
planning little surprises for him, 
sympathizing with him, arranging 
picnics and parties of which he was 
the center—in short, mothering 
him. He lost his job and very 
nearly lost his wife before he dis- 
covered that a wife expects to be 
something more than a substitute 
mother. 


When Alf at last told her that she 
would have to choose between her 
husband ‘and her mother, she un- 
hesitatingly decided to stay with 
the latter. Alf went to Puget Sound, 
got a job as an aeronautical engi- 
neer, and started life over again 
with a different wife—one who had 
been weaned. 

At the gang level, there is Leslie, 
who is still a bit afraid of his wife 
but values her, nevertheless, as a 
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hostess to entertain his men friends. and in bringing members of the 
He does not want to take her any- gang out to his house, where he 
where, especially into a social life expects Lucille to put up a good 
where he might have to meet other meal for them and then keep out 
women. He isn’t a woman’s man, of sight while they play poker. 

he will tell you. His interests are Similarly, Eleanor found mar- 
in lodges and organizations (he riage attractive largely because it 
goes to three stated meetings per gave her a background, a source of 
week), in prize fights, in fishing, support, and a place to entertain 


Have you graduated from courtship? 


Do you feel sure that it takes a lot more than love 
to make a marriage successful? 

. Do you think that there would be something the 
matter with your marriage if your husband wanted 
to “take you somewHere” all the time? 

. When friends drop in unexpectedly, do you avoid 
calling their attention to the fact that you have 
not yet done the breakfast dishes? 

4. Do you resist, gently but firmly, all attempts of 
relatives (his or yours) to tell you how to decorate 
the living room? 

5. Do you occasionally surprise your husband by in- 
sisting that you prefer to go to a movie rather than 
to a night club? 

3. When you are out with a large party of friends 
and get only four dances with your husband dur- 
ing the entire evening, can you keep from re- 
proaching him afterward with “You never would 
have done that before we were married?” 

. Can you tell your husband—and really mean it— 
that you are glad to cancel a date with him so he 
can accept an invitation from his boss to a club 
smoker? 

. Can you meet your husband’s old sweethearts 
without showing any signs of jealousy—or any signs 
of exultation? 

. When you discover that your husband has always 
read the morning paper at the breakfast table, 
can you avoid thinking that his doing so now is 
evidence that the marriage is going to pieces? 

10. Do you take it for granted that your husband will 
occasionally take you for granted? 

All these questions require answers in the affirmative. No bride is 

really expected to attain this standard of perfection, but those who 

fall far short should begin to make some inquiries of themselves. 








ARE YOU READY FOR MARRIED LOVE ? 


a9 ; 
Are you a real partner in marriage? 


Yes 
1. Are you willing to work on a church committee 
even if the job assigned to you is selling tickets? 
2. Can you get the point of view of the door-to-door 
canvasser, yet not lose your own sales resistance? 
. Would you depend on expert ratings, rather than 


on the neighbors, for guidance in choosing a new 
automobile? 


L] 
‘= 


. Do you believe that women are just as good as 
men—and that men are just as good as women? 


. If the president snubs you at a meeting of the 
Woman's Club do you avoid becoming emotional, 
and merely ask yourself, “Why did that happen?” 


3. Do you feel that, to make a marriage successful, 
it is more important to be the right partner than 
it is to find the right partner? 


. When you start out to clean the closet or the 
attic, do you carry the job through without any 
pushing or any intermissions? 

. When you have agreed that your husband shall be 
responsible for keeping his own desk straightened 
up, do you control carefully your tendency to 
suggest that he is neglecting it? 

- Do you serve meals on time? i 


UJ 
. If you are invited to go to the beach for a month 
with your mother, is your first thought not “Will [] 
I enjoy it?” but “Will it help our marriage?” : 





Each “yes” answer to the foregoing is a good indicator of a real 
cooperative attitude. If you find that you lack many of these. char- 
acteristics, try to cultivate them. 


her own friends. “She looks on me ally criticizing his wife because she 


merely as a necessary evil,” her hus- 
band used to meditate bitterly. But 
there was nothing personal about 
her attitude—she looked on all 
other men in the same way! 

At the adolescent level, there was 
George, who was still intoxicated 
by glamor just as when, in college, 
he decorated his room with pictures 
of movie actresses. He was continu- 


did not dress, or make up, or do 
her hair the way some other women 
did. He was continually trying to 
cover up his own feeling of inse- 
curity by making jokes at the ex- 
pense of his wife, by sneering at 
marriage as a form of slavery. 
When he and Florence went out 
together, he usually made a fool of 
himself by paying so much atten- 
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. Do you allow the salesman to come in and dem- 
onstrate his vacuum cleaner, even though you 
already have a satisfactory one? 

Do you often cross the street to avoid meeting 
someone you know slightly? 

. If you call for a dress that you left to be cleaned 
and find that it is not ready as promised, do you 
walk out with no comment or complaint? 

\t a committee meeting are you afraid to speak 
up, even though you know you have a good idea? 

. If you are in line at the ticket window of the 
motion picture theater and other people keep 
pushing ahead of you, do you decide not to wait 
but go quietly away? 

\t a reception, would you hesitate to speak to the 
guest of honor? 

If you were near the scene of an automobile acci- 
dent would you leave quickly, figuring that your 
help is not needed? 

. When introduced to the state president of the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, do you feel 
markedly self-conscious? 


. Invited to a dinner, do you wait to accept until ‘a 
you have telephoned your friends to find out what 
they are going to wear? 

. When your husband takes you down town for 7 ‘es 
dinner, do you always insist that he choose the 
restaurant? 





If you reply “yes” to most of these questions, you are low in self- 
assertion and should watch yourself to make sure that you do not 
more or less unconsciously fight your husband in protest. But if 
you truthfully answer many of these in the negative, then watch 
yourself even more carefully, for you may be of an aggressive and 
dominating disposition! Statistically speaking, the submissive wife 
is likely to be happier in marriage than the aggressive wife. The 
latter’s aggressiveness may be merely a way of protesting against 
the fear of losing her individuality. 


tion to other women and neglecting Similarly, Rosalie had _ been 
her conspicuously. Naturally that spoiled by too many beaux. The 
led to quarrels when they got home. adulation from all sides was too 
His defense always was, “I’m only good to lose; after marriage she 
human.” Yes, indeed, human— tried to insure its continuance in- 
but at the 16-year-old level of hu- definitely. Each man who came 
manity. over the horizon was merely an- 
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other challenge to make a conquest. 
If marriage could not furnish all 
the excitement of highly competi- 
tive courtship, then marriage was 
not good enough for her. She has 
already been married three times 
and becomes a little more aggres- 
sive, a little more neurotic, a little 
more desperate each year. 

From one point of view, the 
greater part of all trouble in mar- 
riage could be described merely as 
failure to grow up emotionally. 
This does not mean that anyone is 
going to leave behind all those 
stages through which he has pro- 
gressed, as the caterpillar leaves the 
cocoon behind when he emerges as 
a butterfly. In the development of 
the love life, it is more a matter of 
continually broadening the horizon, 
of continually enlarging the’ area 
covered. Most men, for instance, 
still enjoy a little mothering from 
their wives. Most women still like 
a little admiration from outsiders. 
There is no reason why they 
shouldn’t. The test is: not whether 
these elements exist, but whether 
anything else exists, above and be- 
yond them; not whether you have 
been childish, but whether you are 
still growing. 

I once knew a couple who solved 
this problem successfully after too 
much adolescence had very nearly 
wrecked their marriage. Earl was 
a high school principal—the young- 
est in the state, it was said. He was 
a brilliant fellow, who thought 
pretty well of himself as brilliant 
fellows usually do. In most ways, 
he was a good high school adminis- 
trator. His outstanding weakness 
was a tendency to be silly among 
the girls. 

When he began to rush Lorraine, 


the president of the senior class, it 
caused a good deal of talk, and 
his friends were much relieved 
when he married her shortly after 
her graduation. “Now he’ll settle 
down,” they hoped. 

But he didn’t. He continued to 
make a fool of himself. In the 
lunchroom at noon he always de- 
serted the faculty table and joined 
any available group of girls. He 
was frequently seen after school, 
driving some girl to her home. It 
was right on his way, he explained, 
and it seemed discourteous not to 
give her a lift when she had a heavy 
load of books. Public opinion, in 
the small New England city where 
they lived, did not demand so much 
courtesy from him. Neither did 
Lorraine, who expected to acquire 
a secure social position as the high 
school principal’s wife and who 
found herself left in their duplex 
apartment evening after evening 
to listen to the radio and weep, 
while Earl was at the high school 
“directing the drama club,” or, per- 
haps, “watching a basketball game.” 

There was a lot more talk, and 
much of it was inspired by Lor- 
raine’s mother, who had encour- 
aged the marriage in every possible 
way and now felt that the outcome 
was a reflection on her. Through 
her closest friend, wife of an influ- 
ential member of the Board of Edu- 
cation, she got the Board to call 
Earl on the carpet. The Board 
threatened to fire him. 

Earl was now panicky and “took 
it out” on his wife. I happened to 
be drawn into the situation. 

“Everything I have done is not 
only innocent, but open and above 
board,” Earl exclaimed defiantly. 


“Tt’s all a lot of small-town stuff of 
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the most contemptible kind, in- 
spired by my precious little mother- 
in-law.” 

What could be done to make 
Earl grow up? He was still behav- 
ing just as he had behaved when 
he was a sophomore in high school 
instead of the principal. It was no 


use merely to tell him that he was 
adolescent. 

I gave him a batch of personality 
tests. They revealed that, on a scale 
where complete maturity would be 
100, Earl rated 22 per cent. 

Earl had his back to the wall. 
No matter how much it hurt his 


+ How is your jealousy working? 


. Would you buy a blue dress because your husband 
particularly admires you in blue, even though the 
saleslady tells you that the ¢erise is more becoming? 


2. When your husband completely forgets that he 
promised to take you to the movies Monday night, 
could you keep from sulking? 


3. Do you get his breakfast for him, even when both 
of you were out late together the night before? 


. Do you make sure there aren't a couple of pairs 
of stockings soaking in the washbasin when he 
wants to shave? 


. Do you save money on other things in order to be 
able to get lingerie of a little better quality? 


3. When your husband expects that you will be late 
in getting started to the church supper, are you 
ready five minutes ahead of time? 


Do you always get dressed to serve breakfast? 


. If your husband remarks that Mrs. Jones is a very 
attractive woman, do you agree with him heartily? 


Do you avoid “ostentatious lamentation” and ex- 
pressions of self-pity that are designed merely to 
get expressions of sympathy from him? 


. Do you ask yourself at least once a week, “Is my 
husband getting out of marriage everything that LJ 
he has a right to expect from it?” 





If your behavior allows you to reply “yes” to the foregoing specifica- 
tions, it is pretty good evidence that you are on the job—that you 
are prepared to do your full share and more, to make your marriage 
successful, and that your jealousy is finding a constructive, not a 
destructive, outlet. 





. When you asked “where do babies come from?” 
were your parents frank and encouraging? 


. Can you enjoy a dance as much as you enjoy going 
to a meeting of the League of Women Voters? 

. Are people likely to think of you as “distinctly 
feminine”? 

. Did you do less than the average amount of “heavy 
petting” during adolescence? 


. Do you think that the marriage of your own par- 
ents was one of the happiest you ever knew? 

3. Are you fond of children and would you like to 
be the mother of several? 


. Would you prefer to marry a man with a per- 
sonality at least as strong as your own, whom you 
could not easily dominate? 

. Have you always been glad that you were born 
a girl? f a 

9. Have you had close friendships with several men? [ ] 
10. Have you a great many other interests in life be- 
sides men? C) 

Recent studies indicate that women who answer “yes” to the above 
statements would be likely to have an unusually sound emotional 
attitude toward sex, which would lead to a satisfactory sexual 
adjustment in marriage. Few women could score 100 per cent 
on this rating. If you qualify on less than half these counts, how- 
ever, it is time to get some re-education, seek a more normal social 
life, and improve your grade. 





self-esteem, he had to admit that 
he had been acting in typically 
adolescent ways; that his whole 
outlook on life was that of an ado- 
lescent more than that of an adult. 


Now the client knows what he 
really is. The second step is to get 
him to know what he ought to be. 
This requires a knowledge of the 
general stages of emotional devel- 

This is the first step in dealing opment—the sort of thing I out- 
with emotional immaturity; get the __ lined in the early part of this chap- 
individual to face the fact that he ter. Once Earl’s inner resistance 
is immature. It is the hardest step, was: broken, down, it took no time 


because his self-esteem resists mak- 
ing the admission, even to himself. 
Hence the value of some such ob- 
jective measure as the personality 
scale. 


at all to make him admit that the 
average normal behavior for a mar- 
ried high school principal was dif- 
ferent from his behavior; and he 
knew perfectly well what he ought 
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How aggressive are you? 


. If you preferred the ocean to the mountains, 
would you be anxious to visit Yosemite in order 
to be able to tell people that you have been there? 

. In matters of discipline, do you pride yourself on 
being hard-boiled? 

. If you were elected to the bench as a judge, would 
you insist on everyone showing full respect for 
the importance of the position, and would you be 
prompt to sentence offenders for contempt of 
court? 

. Would you be pleased to think that people spoke 
of you as a “go-getter’’? 

. If you joined a discussion on the proper postwar 
treatment of Japan, would you immediately ex- 
press your own opinion forcibly and make a great 
effort to convert the others to your way of thinking? 

3. Would you rather have a business of your own, 
in which you could be your own boss, than to 
make considerably more money by taking orders 
from someone else? 

. Are your opinions on politics and religion quite 
different from those of your parents? 

. If you tackle even an unimportant job, is it a 
matter of pride with you to stick to it until it is 
finished—no matter how much trouble or incon- 
venience is involved? 

- Do you pride yourself on your willingness to as- 
sume responsibility—even if you are sometimes 
inwardly uncertain of your fitness for the par- 
ticular responsibility? 

10. When you are defeated is it hard for you to avoid [| [] 
showing your disappointment? 


Anyone who answers a majority of these affirmatively is probably 


to be regarded as on the aggressive side. He should make sure 
that he is handling this aggressiveness constructively. 





to be doing. Everybody knows it! ings, and direct his good impulses in 


The third step is to do it. This 
involves forming new habits, and 
it was not easy for Earl to give up 
the childish pleasure he had derived 
from showing off before a lot of 
immature school girls. He had to 
discipline his habits, guide his feel- 
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action; but the results gave him a 
self-confidence and a self-mastery 
he had never known before. 
Meanwhile I was approaching 
the problem from other angles. One 
of the first steps was to subtract 
mother-in-law from the picture. 





ARE YOU READY FOR MARRIED LOVE? 


Then I went over the ground with 
Lorraine. She was childish in many 
ways, as was to be expected, and 
she had to practice meeting Earl 
at a different level. She now un- 


derstood why he behaved as he did; 


and she understood also why she 
said and did things that were harm- 
ful. She concentrated on increas- 
ing her own maturity, instead of 
nagging and scolding Earl. 

Each of them, in short, took the 
three necessary steps for anyone 
who has to make up lost time in the 
process of growing up emotionally: 

1. Know where you are. 

2. Know where you ought to be. 

3. Then go from where you are 
to where you ought to be. 


ONE SOUL, FOUR LIVES 


Instead of neglecting his wife, 
Earl now tried to help her get as 
much as possible out of marriage 
and out of life. Their marriage, 
and their place in the community, 
became secure again. 

This couple, unlike many, were 
fortunate that they were able to 
discover, and remedy, the elements 
that existed to threaten their future 
life together. Most of the failures 
in marriage are unnecessary, as this 
one would have been; they could 
be prevented by proper education 
before marriage. Even lacking such 
education, they can be prevented 
by a reasonable amount of effort, 
intelligently directed, after mar- 
riage. ae 





@ IN PAkisTAN I met a missionary who knows what will happen to him 
in the next world. Most people aren't sure of their destination when they 
die, but this good man is certain he has condemned himself to Hell. 

He has no regrets. He gave up his hope of Heaven willingly, to save 
the lives of four small Moslem children. 

It happened in 1947, during the Hindu-Moslem massacres which spread 
over India during partition. At the request of some terrified parents, he 
undertook a journey through Hindu territory to rescue several Moslem 


children at a boarding school. 


He located the children at a remote school in the hills and started 
back with them. They had several desperately narrow escapes. Finally he 
got them aboard a train headed for Moslem country. 

The train was derailed by Sikh assassins, who then went through it 
systematically butchering every Moslem aboard. The missionary, waiting 
in his compartment with the children, gave them Christian names and 
coached them in a story that their parents were converted Christians. 

At last, with a shattering of glass, the Sikhs broke in, their dripping 


knives in hand. 


The man shielded the children behind him, and insisted 


that they were Christian. The Sikhs cross-examined him and the children. 
Finally they ordered the priest to produce his Bible. 


“Swear on your Holy Bible, 


they commanded, “in your God’s sacred 


name, and by your hope of eternal salvation, that these children are 


Christians.” 
He swore it. 
hope for his own soul. 


The children were saved. 


But the man of God has no 


—Keith Monroe 
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FIFTEEN MINUTES WITH 


SELF PORTRAIT AT HIGH NOON 
Asked to draw something funny on the 
spur of the moment, Mr. Capp replied 
that the funniest thing he could think of 
was himself—and proceeded to sketch this 
self-portrait in considerably less than one 
minute. “I hope you'll explain,” he said, 
“that this was done at dawn—or what’s 
dawn to ME.” Time of interview: twelve 
o'clock noon. 


How did you get the idea of Li'l 
Abner in the first place? 


Well, first I had 
another idea—the 
idea that it would 
be nice to eat reg- 
ularly. When I came 
into the field, the 
adventure strip was 
replacing the comic strip. Little girls 
talked like Senator Taft and detectives 
murdered innocent bystanders in line 
of duty. I couldn’t draw a straight 
adventure strip, and I couldn’t sell a 
straight comic strip. So I combined 
the two. Abner is the result. The 
formula is simply this: fearful things 
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YORE PAGEANT EDITORS ASKED ME 
THESE IMPERTINENT QUESTIONS-- LIKE 
HOW DO YOU MAKE KICKAPOO JOY 
JUICE, AND WHERE DO I COME OFF 
DRAWING A COMIC STRIP LIKE LI'L 
ABNER, ANYWAY-- AND HERE ARE 
THE ANSWERS I GAVE 'EM 
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are happening all the time—but they 
are happening to foolish and comic 
people. 


Is your strip as easy to draw as 
it looks? 


Thanks. It’s a terrible grind—but 
the purpose of all the toil is to make 
it look easy. There was a wonderful 
English cartoonist, Phil May, whose 
drawings looked as if they were done 
in one cheerful minute. After his 
death, they published samples of his 
painfully detailed preliminary pencil 
drawings. It was a real education for 
me, as it should be for any cartoonist. 
Phil May has been my model ever 


since. 


What is the “social significance” of 
Li'l Abner? 

Search me. I just put down what I 
see around me. I exaggerate, of course. 
But I have to see it to exaggerate it. 
If what I do has any social signifi- 
cance, it’s because the world around 
me has social significance. 


Have newspapers ever refused to run 
your strips? 

Sure. The editor of the Seattle 
Times read a strip very fast and was 
under the impression that Abner was 
eating his father. Every 10-year-old 
knew Abner was eating roast chicken, 
but the editor didn’t. He kept the strip 
out of the paper. 

CONTINUED 
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Any other instances of suppression or 
censorship? 

I had quite a 
tangle with the 
Pittsburgh Press 
Chey .objected to 
my Senator Jack 
S. Phogbound 
zood old Jack s. 

and refused to 
run a whole week 
of strips about him. They said I im- 
plied that some U. S. Senators are 
ignorant, boorish and dishonest. Me, 
all I ever knew about Senators came 
from reading’ the columns of the 
Pittsburgh Press. 


Do you draw for children or for 
adults? 

At first, | emasculated every gag so 
the kids could understand it. But it 
made me unhappy to cut myself down 

and besides, more adults buy news- 
papers than kids. So I said, “So long, 
kids—stay with me if you like but ’'m 
going up.” I began doing the kind of 
comic strip J liked, myself, and it 
worked. Li'l Abner is now for adults 

and bright kids. The wildest fans 
are the college crowd. 


Do you feel that the same standards 
apply to other forms of art? 
Absolutely. Take the movies. They 
go out of their way to make idiot pic- 
tures, saying “That's what the public 
wants.” Well, they're wrong. Li'l Ab-, 
ner is read by four times as many 
people as see any movie or hear any 


radio show—forty to fifty million 
people a day. And if that many people 
like Li'l Abner it proves that you 
needn’t make a thing imbecilic to 
make it popular. 


What is your average working 
schedule? 

Cockeyed. One week Ill work 
every day from eight in the morning 
till midnight. Then the next week 
I'll collapse. Right now I’m trying 
to get six months ahead so I can go 
back to England and write. Eng- 
land’s my favorite place on this earth. 
People are more gentle there. And 
writing is pure pleasure for me—as 
long as I don’t have to illustrate it. 


What is your favorite comic strip? 
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Who is your favorite artist? 


The strip I enjoy 
most is “Nancy,” by 
Bushmiller. 


I have two favorites—Raeburn van 
Buren and Milton Caniff. They’re the 
best in the business—and that auto- 
matically makes them the best Amer- 
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FIFTEEN MINUTES WITH AL CAPP 


ican illustrators. There are no illus- 
trators, as such, in magazines today. 
You have to look on the comic page. 


Do you consider comic books a bad 
influence on the small fry? 

Any bad printed matter is a bad 
influence—and that applies to religious 
tracts just as much as to comic books. 
Why pick on comic books? There's 
been entirely too much hue and cry 
about them. Their average has been 
so much higher than the average for 
movies or radio that all the excite- 
ment seems pretty silly to me. 


What’s your advice to someone who 
has an idea for a comic strip and 
wouldn’t mind making half a million 
dollars a year, as you're supposed to? 
Just draw up the strip and send it 
in. Cold? Cold. Syndicates are des- 
perately hungry for new strips. You 
don’t need any help, or influence, or 
anything. But ‘the strip must have 
sustained quality or it won't last. 


Do you have any interesting new char- 
acters in store for us? 

Remember Fearless Fosdick? Re- 
member Anyface, who could put his 
hand over his face and change it into 
anything he wanted? Well, I’ve got 
a new one. I can’t tell you his name, 
but he’s so bad Fosdick has to protect 
him so he can commit his crimes. 


Were you criticized for the social 

overtones of the Schmoo sequence? 
Was I criticized! I was in real 

trouble. Luckily for me, Life maga- 














LI'L ABNER'S RECIPE FOR 
KICKAPOO JOY JUICE 


One Barr'l o' 
Kerosene 

Two Dozen 
Chicken Haids 

One Bucket o’ 
Somethin’ 
Sloppy Wiped 
off a Passin’ 
Truck 

One Motorman’s 
Glove 

Three Pairs o’ 
Old Socks 
Turpentine 

Mix ingreejunts, drink same—and 

then kinely step to one side as yo’r 

insides meet yo’r outsides, goin’ the 

other way! 


One Dab o’ 
Axlegrease 

One Dash o’ 
Turpentine 











zine came along in 

the nick of time and 

ran an editorial ex- 

plaining the Schmoo 

to the public. Up to (\ 

then, people wanted 

to know what the 

hell I was trying to do. Was I criti- 
cizing the American way of life? 
Well, what else would I criticize? 
Why should I- sit over here and do 
the French or Swedes some good? 
It’s the job of the American humorist 
to make. fun of the ridiculous and 
wonderful things that make up the 
American way of life. 


Do you think something is happening 
to our talent for self-criticism and 
self-ridicule? 

Happening? Hell, it’s already hap- 
pened! It’s not safe to laugh at our- 
selves any more. I think we’re losing 
one of our most precious freedoms— 
the freedom to laugh at ourselves. I 
made a speech about it once to a 
bunch of editors. They all cheered like 
hell—and then proceeded the next day 
to nail anyone who dared to criticize 


anything American. 
° aa 
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The Great 

American 

Breakfast: 
Trick 


or Treat? 


BY JEAN LIBMAN BLOCK 


® BREAKFAST, the skimpiest and 
most controversial meal of the day, 
has come in for a terrible pounding 
in recent years. Brrinnng—goes the 
alarm clock. Gulp—juice, toast 
and coffee. You're off for the day 
job, housework or school. 

You may content yourself with 
such meager rations downed on 
the run, but a lot of people you 
don’t know are distressed by your 
breakfast habits. Health authori- 
ties are genuinely concerned over 
sub-standard nutrition and effi- 
ciency levels, and the manufactur- 
ers and distributors of edibles suit- 
able for early morning consumption 
are grieved by your failure to eat 
more of their produce. 

An aggressive alliance between 
these two forces has resulted in a 
rash of Better Breakfast Cam- 
paigns. In cities from Phoenix to 
St. Paul, the citizenry has been 
urged, wheedled and commanded 
to begin the day with a more abun- 
dant meal. Under each concen- 
trated public relations barrage, 
the sale of cereals and milk has 
spurted gratifyingly. Presumably 
public health has taken a turn for 
the better. But after the mimeo- 
graph machines have stopped turn- 
ing and the sound trucks have de- 
parted, what has happened? 

A high-powered breakfast push 
at the University of Oklahoma of- 
fers a clue. A preliminary study 
showed that only 25 per cent of the 
students questioned ate a good 
breakfast. Sixteen per cent habitu- 
ally approached higher education 
on an empty stomach. The better 
breakfast boys moved in and 
whooped it up for more calories 
and vitamins at daybreak. Then a 
post-campaign survey was made. It 





turned up little more than the 
sheepish conclusion: The students 
are more “breakfast conscious.” 

The big breakfast is clearly a 
casualty of the machine age. In 
Colonial times when life was harsh, 
breakfast was equal in amount to 
any other meal of the day. 

Then in a rush came labor sav- 
ing devices, processed foods, the 
sedentary life and the daily rat race 
from bed to office. Breakfast fell 
by the wayside to such an extent 
that when Elmo Roper polled the 
nation on breakfast habits in 1943, 
he found the average adult devot- 
ing a fast 12 to 15 minutes to break- 
fast. He learned that breakfast is 
not taken seriously by 46 per cent 
of the adult population; that only 
1 per cent of women meal planners 
put any thought into planning 


breakfast; that many millions of 
adults and children defer breaking 


their nightly fast until noon or later. 
The American Druggist maga- 
zine estimates that today 17,000 
drug stores sell breakfasts. At an 
average of 50 breakfasts a store, 
you come upon the staggering total 
of a quarter of a billion across-the- 
counter breakfasts each year in 
drug stores alone. Probably another 
quarter of a billion counter break- 
fasts are snatched at chain restau- 
rants, diners and dog wagons. What 
is eaten at a fountain breakfast? 
Obviously, not much. Juice, toast 
and coffee is the standard order. 
Can America, industrial colossus 
of the world, operate on a break- 
fast of bun and beverage? 
In theory, according to all nutri- 
tionists, no! But in practice it does! 
Each breakfast survey turns up 
findings more dismal than the last. 
Querying of 5,000 workers in a 


Can Americans operate on a 
bun and beverage breakfast? 
In theory, no, say nutrition- 
ists. But in practice they do 


West Coast factory revealed that 
half had done without breakfast. 
A nationwide canvass of 50,000 stu- 
dents showed two out of three eat- 
ing breakfasts judged by nutrition- 
ists as insufficient to support health 
and growth. The most extensive 
breakfast surveys have been made 
among school children, because this 
captive audience is easy to query. 
Findings in this group are all the 
more shocking since poor eating 
habits among children almost in- 
variably reflect family patterns. 

In Flushing, New York, a survey 
of 1,500 high school students 
showed that 20 per cent ate no 
breakfast at all. In Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, of 3,800 elementary and high 
school students, only 17 per cent 
had a good breakfast, 44 per cent 
a fair breakfast, 33 per cent a 
poor breakfast and 6 per cent none 
at all. 

On the surface this would seem 
like a poor showing. Under the 
surface it is even worse. Carefully 
controlled experiments in many 
parts of the country have disclosed 
the pernicious effects of meager 
breakfasts. At the State University 
of Iowa, college of medicine, groups 
of men and women were given no 
breakfasts, poor breakfasts and 
good breakfasts over two-week in- 
tervals. On the no breakfast re- 
gime, work output for men de- 
creased up to 40 per cent; for 
women up to 25 per cent. Mental 
alertness diminished sharply, finger 
tremor increased. 
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After exhaustive studies, the U.S. 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics reported: “Work- 
ers who skip breakfast get less done 
in the first working hour than those 
who tuck away a good meal before 
work. And as the morning goes on, 
the hungry ones grow less efficient.” 

During World War II, an analy- 
sis was made of more than 1,000 
consecutive accidents at one ord- 
nance depot. The greatest number 
occurred in the last hour before 
lunch—-between 11 and 12. The 
skipping or skimping of breakfast 
was cited as a contributing factor. 

All this brings us to the key ques- 
tion: What is a good breakfast? 

No point in asking any of the 
parties promoting breakfast foods. 
They have something to sell. The 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture which remains on speaking 
terms with all parties recommends 
the following three-point test of a 
eood breaktast: 

1. It gives you materials for body 
building and repair and to help 
keep you healthy. 

2. It provides fuel for energy. 

3. It tastes good. 

Right off, the bun and coffee 
breakfast flunks Point One. Juice 
and coffee is deficient on both 
Points One and Two. Juice, toast 
and coffee is shaky on One and 
['wo, but better than nothing. 
Threading its way among the in- 
terests, the Department of Agricul- 
ture suggests these breakfast pat- 
terns, all subject to infinite variety 
and ingenuity: 

Fruit . cereal or bread . 
milk to drink . . . other. beverage if 
desired. 

Fruit... bread ...egg.. . bev- 
erage. 
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Fruit .. . cereal . . . eggs or meat 
... bread . . . beverage. 

About 600 calories is considered 
an adequate breakfast total for a 
sedentary worker. More is needed 
for an outdoor or manual:laborer. 

Moving into more technical ter- 
ritory, we learn from Dr. E. V. 
McCollum, professor emeritus of 
biochemistry, school of hygiene and 
public health, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity: “A satisfactory breakfast is 
one which provides one-fourth to 
one-third of the day’s requirement 
of calories, and of the indispensable 
organic and inorganic nutrients in 
the form of palatable food.” 

So far, so good. All nutritional 
authorities support this yardstick. 
But then Dr. McCollum adds a dis- 
quieting thought: “A breakfast, al- 
though fully adequate in chemical 
composition, cannot serve its pur- 
pose unless eaten with leisure.” 

Now, here is a challenge for our 
times. To muster a mood of opti- 
mism and enthusiasm between the 
growl of the alarm clock and the 
departure of the 7:46! Small won- 
der that millions of Americans 
forego breakfast entirely rather 
than face the consequences of a 
major meal bolted in seconds. 

Why not get up earlier to leave 
time for a proper breakfast? All 
right, that’s a sensible question. 
Can you think of a sensible answer? 

However, there’s one thing about 
the American population. It is re- 
silient and boldly bent on survival. 
If a man fails to eat enough break- 
fast to keep body and soul together, 
he is not necessarily willing to ex- 
pire before lunch. There’s the mid- 
morning cup of coffee. 

In some offices, this second break- 
fast is seized furtively. In others, 
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the mood is pure defiance, as per- 
sonnel officials roar and efficiency 
engineers total up staggering col- 
umns of man-hours and woman- 
hours wasted by the mass exodus 
to the coffee shop. 

Last year, when the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York 
found that 900 of its office workers 
were taking 15 minutes every morn- 
ing for a second breakfast, it de- 
cided to engage a caterer to provide 
deskside coffee and sweet rolls, 
Dutch treat. 

On the first anniversary of Oper- 
ation Coffee-Klatsch, 2,000 workers 
in one morning consumed 50 gal- 
lons of coffee, 11 pounds of sugar, 
16 gallons of milk and 1,200 pieces 
of pastry—without leaving their 


desks. Now everyone is happy. The 
company recovers 12,000 working 
minutes a day. The employees stay 


conscious until lunch hour. The 


catering firm turns a pretty penny. 





SOME PEOPLE prefer it that way—the 
very monotony is reassuring—but if you'd 
like to jazz up your morning repast 
without dislocating your food budget, 
here are some economical hints from the 
Department of Agriculture: 

1. Mix fruits—berries sliced with 
peaches, for instance, or sliced bananas 
with oranges—for change of flavor, and 
when you haven't enough of one kind 
to go around. 

2. Enjoy old-fashioned shortcake for 
breakfast. Split biscuit and spread with 
butter or margarine. Use berries o1 
other sweetened fruit as a filling and 
top. Serve with generous portions of 
whole milk or-cream. 

3. Scramble eggs with tomatoes. To 
serve six: Beat together six eggs and a 
cupful of cooked or canned tomatoes. 


IS YOUR BREAKFAST A BORE? 


While what you eat, or more 
precisely, what you don’t eat for 
breakfast, may be a source of acute 
anxiety to the nation’s nutritionists, 
don’t consider yourself abnormal if 
you don’t share their alarm. Just 
the other day, a home economist 
was carnestly adjuring the members 
of a woman’s club to serve vim- 
and-vigor breakfasts brimming with 
orange juice, melon, eggs, hot ce- 
real, muffins, bacon, milk and jam. 

“Any questions?” asked the 
speaker, as she rifled through her 
notes to make sure she hadn’t 
omitted a couple of calories. 

“What did you eat for breakfast 
this morning?” asked a woman in 
the audience. 

“My usual,” replied the speaker 
absently, “Juice, toast and coffee.” 

Funny thing about big breakfasts. 
Everybody’s in favor of them. But 
few people eat them, except on Sun- 
days, holidays and at weddings. 
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Season, and cook in a little fat over low 
heat, stirring constantly. 

4. Broil or fry tomatoes, red or 
green, and serve with bacon. 

5. Take a tip from New England 
and have Saturday night’s baked beans 
for Sunday morning . . . perhaps with 
codfish cakes and brown bread. 

6. Chop left-over cold potatoes and 
heat in a little fat, then scramble them 
with eggs. 

7. Split left-over rolls, biscuits, muf- 
fins, or corn bread. Spread with butter 
or margarine, and toast in the oven. Or 
make bacon rolls by putting crisp brown 
bacon into toasted rolls. 

8. Use stale bread to make an old 
favorite—french toast. Dip bread in mix- 
ture of egg and milk or egg and tomato 
juice. Brown carefully in a little fat. 
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Meet Miss Jig-Saw: 


Add Up All These 
Beauties, and... 


® PHOTOGRAPHERS KNOW there’s no such thing as a “perfect” model— 
in fact, there are girls who specialize in modeling for hair only, or for 
eyes or legs, or for et ceteras. Early this summer, therefore, members of 
the American Society of Magazine Photographers polled their member- 
ship to determine who among American women has the most photogenic 
separate features. The results are here, pleasantly reproduced. It re- 
mained for PacEANT’s mathematics-minded staff to finish the task by 
drawing a line and adding up the exciting total. 
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Kathi Norris’ eyes 
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Mrs. Winthrop 
Rockefeller’s chin 


Elizabeth Taylor’s mouth 








Jane Russell’s bosom 
Brenda Frazier Kelly’s hair 


MacArthur’s nose 





... YOu Get This 
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Rita Hayworth’s hips 
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California Story: 





The Town That 


Saved Its Own Life 


BY J. CAMPBELL BRUCE 


® THE CREAK and clang of lumber 
schooners docking these days at 
Crescent City on the north coast 
of California proclaim an epic in 
community enterprise—a reminder 
that the pioneer spirit still abides 
in this country. For a year ago 
Crescent City was virtually isolated, 
without seaborne commerce and 
85 miles over a winding road from 
the nearest railhead. And yet at its 
front door the Pacific offered a 
limitless larder of seafoods, and at 
its back the ore-fat mountains 
shouldered the largest stand of 
virgin timber in the United States. 

The .people of this rugged “last 
frontier.” weary of government 
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promises to help them exploit these 
vast riches with harbor facilities, 
pitched in and did the job by 
themselves. Defying incredible ob- 
stacles they built a public pier for 
seagoing vessels—in remarkably 
fast time, and without a dime of 
tax money. 

Crescent City is situated on the 
edge of a quarter-moon bay wide 
open to the savage winter storms 
off the Pacific that in times past 
have smashed piers to splinters. A 
breakwater—a rock sea wall clos- 
ing off a good part of the bay— 
would provide shelter for a pier, a 
fine harbor for shipping. 

For almost 70 years Crescent 





City begged Washington for such 
a breakwater, or jetty. Finally in 
1920 Washington agreed. The 
U.S. Army Engineers started work, 
but ran out of funds before it was 
finished. And the people of Del 
Norte were left with half a jetty. 
In 1948 the housing expediter said 
he wanted a crack at Del Norte’s 
15 billion board feet of timber for 
postwar housing, and Congress 
shelled out a million dollars. 

The Army Engineers let another 
contract, with the big western 
construction combine of Macco- 
Morrison-Knudsen, and work on 
the jetty was resumed. Almost at 
once penny-wise Congress clam- 
ored to call it off. Why waste 
money on a_ breakwater where 
there’s no shipping? 

Crescent City was flabbergasted. 
For shipping, you needed a pier; 
and for a pier you needed a break- 
water. They were back where they 
started. 

One day C. L. McDonald, a 
taciturn Scot and superintendent 
on the government breakwater job, 
walked into Charlie Selig’s gift 
shop. Selig had a flair for promo- 
tion.. 

“Charlie,” he said, “let’s build a 
dock.” 

Selig stared at him, saw the set 
to his jaw—and got on the phone. 
Presently they came _  trooping 
through the shop to the little office 
in the rear—a realtor, machinist, 
fisherman, sawmiller, rancher, log- 
ger. Fired by McDonald’s quiet 
assurance, they set up a Citizens 
Dock Committee and divided the 
key jobs among themselves. 

This was Friday, October 14, 
1949. Macco’s expensive equip- 
ment on the jetty job was being 


wrapped up for the winter. Mc- 
Donald called Macco headquarters 
in Los Angeles and asked permis- 
sion to use the crane at their local 
quarry—plus the rock, all free. 
“Okay,” came the reply, and then 
a catch: “For one week.” It was.a 
matter of insurance running out. 

That was a start. With the free 
rock it would be cheaper and 
faster to lay a roadbed part way 
out than to build the pier, or dock, 
entirely of timber. But the rock was 
at the quarry several miles up the 
coast—and they didn’t even have a 
dump truck. For that matter, they 
had no right of way through the 
privately owned béach property. 
Only the country Harbor Commis- 
sion had authority to condemn, but 
it wasn’t building any pier; a har- 
borless commission, it hadn’t 
enough funds to buy postage stamps. 

Worse, they had no permit from 
the Army Engineers—and no right 
to ask for one. That too was up to 
the commission, but how could it 
request a permit for a pier it had 
no intention of building? 

For one dark moment the whole 
scheme appeared impossible. They 
could do it only as “outlaws,” if 
they could do it at all. McDonald’s 
voice cut the gloom: “Well, men, 
we’ve got a job ahead. Let’s snap to 
it.” 

They had condemnation papers 
drawn up—in the name of the 
Harbor Commission, and to hell 
with the consequences. To cut red 
tape, they simply forgot about a 
permit. 

Al Wheelon, an engineer, put a 
survey crew to work. Chet Hurd, a 
cat skinner, brought his bulldozer 
down to the beach. And by Sun- 
day night the survey was com- 
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pleted, and the right of way a 
smooth swath of white sand. 

A call had gone out for dump 
trucks, and nine showed up early 
Monday morning at the quarry. 
The garbage collector of a town 13 
miles north left his backyard cans 
to haul rock. A war veteran named 
O’Bryan drove his brand new truck 
up from Klamath, 20 miles south, 
and handed over the keys. Noel La 
Combe, who had bought a dump 
truck to help on a new store he was 
building, fell in line; and work on 
his store abruptly stopped. It had 
to: Hugh Maxwell, the contractor, 
volunteered to boss the dock work 
for a weck—and stayed the four 
months the job took. 

They scoured the county for 
more vehicles. And on Sunday, the 
deadline set by Macco, 23 trucks 
were dumping a load every four 
minutes. They labored beyond 
dusk, by spotlights. And when the 
last rocks splashed into the bay 
the fill stretched out 1,000 feet, a 
roadbed 20 feet wide and 13 feet 
deep at the head. 

Only two hours were lost that 
week in time off. Chet Hurd’s wife 
had a baby. “Our first,” he apolo- 
gized. 

A tremor of excitement had 
seized the town. A cafe offered 
free meals to the dock workers, a 
bar free beer. Women set up a 
coffee-and-doughnuts canteen on 
the beach. Gas stations serviced the 
trucks, and machine shops quickly 
repaired those that got banged up 
in the reckless haste. Out-of-town 
hands were put up at the Hotel 
Lauff, the town’s finest, with every- 
thing on the house. 

Those unfit for hard labor 
started gathering money for inci- 


dentals. Farmer Eileen Moore 
donated a prize heifer for a raffle. 
Attorney Paul Brunk auctioned off 
24 lots. Kids gathered old papers, 
turned over the proceeds. Two 
dances and a dock night at the 
movie netted nearly $1,000—minus 
the federal amusement tax! Cash 
donations poured in, nickels up to 
$500. 

When the question of piling 
came up the day of the meeting in 
Selig’s shop, Bill Boone, who owned 
an untapped timber acreage, had 
said: “Help yourself.” 

Boone’s primeval forest soon 
rang with the clamor of a full- 
scale logging show. Fallers and 
buckers flocked from the big camps 
on their days off. Grocery clerks 
wrestled fallen giants. ’Cats 
growled through the undergrowth 
and dragged the peeled trunks out 
to the loading boom. And the big 
Diesel rigs, heavy laden, went mut- 
tering down the mountain. Boone’s 
tract was picked clean of 22-inch 
thick trees for the piling. 

In addition to piles they needed 
375,000 board feet of rough lumber 
for the decking. Operators donated 
standing timber; lumberjacks 
logged it on their own; volunteer 
truckers hauled it out, and millmen 
sawed it in off hours. 

They found an ancient pile 
driver, relic of a long-gone pier 
project, and dragged it two miles 
around the beach. A machine shop 
rushed a $600 overhaul job on it— 
for nothing. Now they needed a 
skilled operator and luckily, there 
was one in town—husky Mike Ron- 
join, a jack of odd jobs. Selig dis- 
covered him shingling a roof and 
Mike figured he could spare a 
couple of days. His couple of days 
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stretched out into four months. 

For a field office they located an 
old shack near the half-finished 
breakwater and hauled it around. 
Not until later did they spot a 
small metal tag: “Property of U. S. 
Army Engineers.” But the shack— 
a tide station—remained as a field 
office, its identity slightly altered. 

The pile driving went on at its 
steady pace, a half hour to the 
pile, and 559 going in. Each row 
of piles had to be capped with 12” 
by 12” beams, then stringers nailed 
down, and decking planks spiked. 
Bank clerks each donated a week- 
day to the decking job, and drug- 
gist Fred Endert reported a sharp 
rise in liniment sales. 

One. morning the sheriff strode 
into Selig’s shop. “This guy Mike 
on the pile driver,” he said, pro- 
ducing a paper. “I got to throw 
him in jail.” 

Selig tensed. “No—why?” 

“Alimony. Eighty bucks worth.” 

Selig summoned the committec. 
They handed over the $80. For 
four months thereafter they paid 
Mike’s alimony on the dot. 

When the pile driver hit a sub- 
merged pinnacle of rock Dick 
Clements, logger and ex-Navy 
diver, hustled out of the woods, 
went below and set a charge of 
dynamite that cleared the path in 
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one tremendous blast. 

After four hectic months—one 
lost by storms that slowed logging 
in the hills—Citizens Dock was a 
reality: 1,680 feet long, jutting into 
the bay like a long-stemmed Y, 
with one branch a_fisherman’s 
wharf and the other a_ lumber 
wharf. It was worth $150,000, cost 
the taxpayers nothing, and they had 
25 kegs of nails left over. 

The committee presented the 
pier to the Harbor Commission, 
putting that august body in busi- 
ness. At the dedication Colonel F. 
S. Tandy, chief of the San Fran- 
cisco district, U. S. Army Engi- 
neers, winked as he handed the 
commission a permit entitling it 
to build a public pier at Crescent 
City. The Italian florist at the 
Hotel St. Francis in San Francisco 
flew up gifts of orchids because he 
“liked people like that.” And the 
Mayor of Cave Junction, Oregon, 
sent a five-dollar bill to help them 
celebrate. 

From the start Citizens Dock 
began paying its own way. Ship- 
ments are running in excess of 60 
million board feet of lumber a year. 
One of the first vessels to tie up at 
Citizens Dock loaded 690,000 feet 
of lumber for Israel, the world’s 
newest nation, from Del Norte, 
America’s last frontier. as 





@ THE proprietor of a Mexican inn made it a practice to have his guests 


inscribe some appropriate sentiment in his guest book. An 


American 


woman held her pen and gazed thoughtfully and fruitlessly into space 
“Perhaps madam can best express herself,” suggested the proprietor, 
“with some famous remark of a countryman of yours.” 
The suggestion bore fruit. The woman nodded, smiled and penned her 


message 
“Quoth the raven .. .” 


—Dorothy Cornelieus 





The LO Funniest 


Women 


BY HARRIET VAN HORNE 


® THE BUSINESS OF BEING FUNNY is not commonly regarded as 
feminine. It’s the male of the species who tells the jokes—and then 
explains the point to the lady. It’s the man who has a riotous retort 
for the trafhe cop (three hours later). From Shakespeare’s Fool 
to TV’s Berle, it’s the man who knows what’s funny. The lady is 
supposed only to listen and to laugh. 

All of this, of course, is sheer bunkum. It’s a long-outdated libel. 
It’s male propaganda. 

As anyone who hasn’t been dead for the past 20 years knows, 
women can be funny. When it suits their purpose—or their purse— 
they can put you in stitches. 

To document this fact, I offer as evidence this exhibition of the 10 
funniest ladies alive. (There are 11 of them here, but I said women 
are funny, not that they are logical. ) 


IMOGENE COCA is as delightful a fool high-fashion show. Then she’s a tramp 
as Ed Wynn. Her India-rubber face has _ begging for a handout, an unappreciated 
launched a thousand laughs. In the most Bronx housewife, a femme fatale, a 
chewed-up furs and improbable hats blues singer. Alone, Imogene Coca is half- 
ever beheld, she puts on (or takes off) a a-dozen of the world’s funniest women. 























DAGMAR, whose real name is Jenny 
Lewis, is an ex-striptleasel turned script 
Among other things, she is fa 
mous for her malaprops. Men love he 


humor—it makes them feel important 


[easel 
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BEULAH WITCH rides a_ broomstick 
equipped with radar, calls everybody 
“dear” because she can’t remember 
names. So far, Beulah has never been 
sex appeal. 


accused of exploiting her 


PERT KELTON was raised to be an 
opera singer, took up the trombone in- 
stead. Her voice has the gentleness of a 
pneumatic drill, her insults are devastat- 
ing. Her humor is rough and raucous. 




















be as subtle as Nocl a minkskin-clad swell she gets laughs, as 
a matter of fact she gets laughs clad in 
her 


BEA LILLIE can 

Coward, as rowdy as Olson and Johnson. 

I doubt if any one man can be funny as anything. She gets laughs from 
neatly-timed lines. She gets laughs with 


frequently and as variously as she. As a 
as out lines. She gets laughs no matter what 
CONTINUED 
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coonskin-clad tough she gets laughs 














DOROTHY JARNAC is a female Jimmy 


rarely speaks, her pantomime being ade- 
Savo. This pint-sized lass makes jokes quate to almost any situation. She is an 
through the medium of the dance. She elf, sprite and pixie. Her movements 
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are wild, absurd and unutterably grace- 
ful. She is a creature half-cat, half-mon- 
key. In other words, she is enchanting. 


TALLULAH BANKHEAD now trades 
quips with Fred Allen, Jack Carson, 
Eddie Cantor—top funny men—and often 
beats them at their own game. There 
are those who see a grave aesthetic error 
in this great dramatic actress playing 
the clown, burlesquing her own great 
legend. Men, curiously enough, do not 
find her very funny as a radio comedian. 
They'd prefer her as Amanda in “Private 
Lives.” Funny, but utterly feminine. 


CONTINUED 
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GRACIE ALLEN’s husband and partner 


ret oD. 


George Burns, said once, “If Gracie made 


sense I'd still be selling ties In every 
dim-witted remark of hers, though, ther« 
is a kind of relentless logic. Her humor 

a subtle compliment to Man's mind 


JEAN CARROLL iis indistinguishabl 
from a male. humor-wtse Her delivery 
and joke-flavor are similar to Berle’s 
She : vaudeville, night-club and T\ 


rorforme loud. fast. sometimes lewd 
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EFFIE KLI 
appreciated, 
and Snerd 


NKER must 


be 


unlike cousins 


She's proper 


but 


- 


seen to be 
McCarthy 
man-crazy. 











JUDY CANOVA is the homely girl for- ricochet against her own character. She's 
ever chasing the handsome man—who the eternal patsy, the girl with the 
is forever eluding her. All her jokes funny face and the heart of gold. 














Voice of the Vatican 


BY JOSEPH P. BLANK 


The Pope’s daily paper is a mighty weapon in the war of words 


® EVERY DAY in every 
part of the world 
from Washington to 
Moscow and South 
Bend, Indiana, to 
Osaka, Japan, a 
staid-looking, three- 
cent newspaper called 
L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano is tabbed “must 
reading” by religious 
leaders, statesmen 
and influential poli- 
ticians. L’Osservatore 
Romano( The Roman 
Observer) is the most 
widely circulated 
journal of our day. 
No other newspaper 
or periodical is read by so many 
men who move and shake the 
world. 

For 90 years L’Osservatore has 
spoken to the world as the semi- 
official voice of the Vatican—and 
of the Pope. Each afternoon, ex- 
cept Sunday, the first copy of this 
Italian-language paper is slipped 
into a brown envelope marked “To 
his Holiness, PP XII, Fr.” (Fr. 
means “Felicitously reigning”) and 
a courier delivers it to a papal 
secretary. 
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At eight o'clock, 
after his usual light 
dinner, the Pope 
strides into his office 
and sits down to at 
least 35 minutes’ 
study of the paper. 
Occasionally, he’ll 
pause in his reading 
and jot down ideas 
for editorials and sug- 
gestions for articles, 
which are sent on the 
following morning to 
the editor, Count Giu- 
seppe Dalla Torre. 

' Although the pa- 
per’s circulation bare- 
ly numbers 70,000 it 
goes to every high Catholic official 
and influential capital in the 
world. In its final impact, L’Osser- 
vatore guides and counsels over 
26,000,000 Roman Catholics in the 
United States and nearly 310,000,- 
000 elsewhere in the world. Gov- 
ernment policy-makers scrutinize 
its columns to learn whether the 
Vatican approves or opposes their 
actions. Three copies are known to 
wind up in the Kremlin, via the 
Soviet Embassy in Rome. 
In expressing the Vatican’s at- 











titudes toward international events, 
L’Osservatore frequently uses lan- 
guage that is unmatched among 
religious papers for aggressiveness 
and anger of tone. Primary target 
for the paper’s wrath is commu- 
nism, the Vatican’s most belligerent 
enemy. Without formally recogniz- 
ing the other’s existence, L’Osserva- 
tore and the Kremlin’s Pravda have 
been fighting a long-range duel 
for 25 years. In answering com- 
munist charges that the Vatican 
is reactionary or pro-fascist or pro- 
war, the editors have printed vehe- 
ment refutations that have often 
concluded with a reference to the 
accuser as an out-and-out liar. “He 
lies and knows that he lies,” the 
paper has said, “and if he did not 
lie ht could not serve his master.” 

Lately, Pravda and other com- 
munist journals have run editorials 


aimed at swaying Catholics. away 
from the Vatican’s spiritual guid- 
ance. The Vatican is warmonger- 
ing, repeated these papers, in the 


hope that would defeat 
communism. 

Directing editor Count Dalla 
Torre brushed aside the charge as 
absurd. “Communism has found its 
intensive. culture in all wars of this 
century,” he stressed. Even if the 
politicians and their armies were 
defeated, communism would arise 
again as a “pure idea.” Because 
of Christianity’s own experiences, 
the Count said, “the Church be- 
lieves that violence multiplies and 
does not compress or mortify the 
strength of ideas.” 

L’Osservatore neither quarrels 
nor joins with any nation for po- 
litical reasons. Its enemies are those 
who would threaten the life and 
growth of the Catholic Church. 


war 


“The Vatican dealing with States,” 
it has announced, “is for a single 
purpose: To guarantee the rights 
and freedoms of the Church, with- 
out regard to any other considera- 
tion or appraisal.” 

While carrying out a heavy bar- 
rage against communism, the paper 
has not aligned itself with Western 
politics. It remains independent, 
faithful only to the Pope, and at 
times, has given the back of its 
editorial hand with equal vigor to 
both sides. In commenting about 
capitalism and communism from 
an economic point of view, the 
paper has said that communism 
“does not run contrary to the na- 
ture of Christian Doctrine as 
strongly as capitalism.” 

Politicians among the Western 
nations have been puzzled by such 
statements, especially when they 
concerned the differences between 
the Allies and communist powers. 
Time and time again, L’Osserva- 
tore has called for peace in the 
world. Count Dalla Torre has even 
urged a softer policy by both sides. 
He asked the United States to show 
more tolerance of the Soviet Union 
and advised the Soviet Union to 
confine communism to her own 
borders. 

“The Pope does not condemn 
communism as a purely economic 
system,” the editors have written, 
“but because it denies God and the 
supernatural. The Pope is bound 
by his apostolic mission to enter 
into contact with any government, 
good or bad. . . . He must deal even 
with the devil . . . in defense of the 
faithful.” 

This statement also answers many 
critics who questioned the Vati- 
can’s relations with Nazi and fas- 
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cist states, its support of the war- 
time Vichy government of Marshal 
Petain and its silence in regard to 
Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia. 
In explaining the difference be- 
tween L’Osservator’s incisive, often 
explosive comments and the sub- 
dued, judicious words used by the 
Pope and his officials, a prominent 
Italian journalist said: “It’s all a 
matter of approach. L’Osservatore 
is a daily paper. When the Pope 
speaks, his words are meant for 
more than this hour or this day. 
They are meant for decades, even 
centuries. For example, the paper 
may say that today’s weather is 
cloudy and miserably hot. The Pope 
might say, ‘Let us hope the weather 
a month from now will be as pleas- 
ant as it was two months ago.’ ” 
The man most responsible for 
L’Osservatore’s militancy is Count 


Giuseppe Dalla Torre of Sangui- 
netto, formerly a civil lawyer and 
leader of Italy’s Catholic Action 
movement. The tall, massive, bald- 
ing Count, now 66 years old, has 
been editor of the paper for over 


31 years. He still painstakingly 
writes out his editorials with a pen, 
as do the 15 editor-reporters under 
him, and signs his pieces with a 
laconic “T.” His workroom is a 
large office, mostly bare except for 
an enormous, paper-strewn desk 
with ornately-carved legs. On the 
wall behind his chair hang a cross, 
a profile photograph of the Pope 
and two pastoral scenes. 

The serenity of the paintings 
hardly indicate the Count’s temper- 
ament. His life has been energeti- 
cally dedicated to the cause of the 
Catholic Church. He’s fiery, quick- 
tempered and positive in his opin- 
ions. In addressing meetings, he 
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uses a platform manner that is close 
to the dynamic, dramatic delivery 
of a skillful politician. 

Assisting the Count is a board of 
six lay specialists, all selected by 
the Pope. Each is an expert on some 
aspect of Vatican affairs, interna- 
tional affairs and religion. The 
most important member is soft- 
spoken, scholarly Professor Casidio 
Lolli who checks the references and 
quotations in the Pope’s numerous 
extemporaneous speeches. Next to 
the Count, Professor Lolli is the 
editor most frequently in confer- 
ence with the Pope. 

Although the paper subscribes to 
world-wide news gathering services 
like the Associated Press and Reu- 
ters, it depends mostly on the large 
staff of the Papal Secretary of State 
and its own 300 anonymous corre- 
spondents, who are called “inform- 
ers” because they supply only infor- 
mation, not articles or dispatches. 
These informers—journalists, priests 
and people close to government cir- 
cles, are spotted in every part of the 
world, except the Soviet Union. It’s 
their job to keep the editors abreast 
of developments in countries that 
interest the Vatican. 

For all its importance, L’Osser- 
vatore would strike most Americans 
as pretty dull reading. Never has it 
carried a piece of news that was 
tinged with sensationalism. It has 
never printed a birth announce- 
ment and contains no sports or fi- 
nancial news, women’s pages, cross- 
word puzzles and comics. 

L’Osservatore looks much the 
same today as it did 50 years ago. 

A typical front page, like that of 
February 9, features an address in 
English by the Pope, asking Catho- 
lic boys and girls in the United 
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States to contribute money to the 
Bishops’ Fund for helping victims 
of the war. Other columns are filled 
with the names of people granted 
special Papal audiences and news 
dispatches, as in the average Amer- 
ican paper, on the coming meeting 
between the Four Powers, the dis- 
cussion of Formosa in the United 
Nations and fighting in Korea. 

Ordinarily, the paper is printed 
in Italian. The Pope’s speeches, en- 
cyclicals and special prayers, as 
well as official Vatican documents, 
however, are printed in the lan- 
guage in which they’re composed. 
It’s not unusual to see columns in 
French, Sanskrit, Japanese or Ara- 
bic on the front page. 

In other articles of this particu- 
lar issue the editors blasted the 
Italian Socialists, reported the pro- 
vincial tour of a bishop, reminded 
readers of the changes in route 
numbers on Rome’s buses, deplored 
housing conditions in Alberobello 
and discussed proceedings in the 
Italian Parliament. 

Printed inconspicuously on the 
last page was a great rarity—a 
crime story. In quiet tones, the 
paper reported the death of a priest, 
Don Ugo Bardotti, murdered at the 
door of his church in Cevoli, a town 
near Pisa. No clues to the murderet 
were found, no motive was known. 
The police held six persons for 


questioning. 


LITTLE DID SHE KNOW 


Warnings to Catholics are stand- 
ard fare. A brief paragraph told of 
the seizure by the Rome district at- 
torney of an American magazine 
because some of its contents were 
considered immoral and obscene. 
Other issues condemned the Ital- 
ian-made film, “The Miracle”, 
urged Catholics to be wary when 
joining organizations like the Ro- 
tary clubs, and noted books which 
are forbidden reading for Catholics. 

Birth control is repeatedly de- 
nounced, and the editors recently 
scored UNESCO’s advocacy of 
birth control for backward areas 
as “atheistic materialism.” 

Early this year, L’Osservatore, 
always alert to intrusions on the 
sacred character of the Church, dis- 
counted the story of Mrs. Mary 
Anna Van Hoof, a farm woman of 
Necedah, Wisconsin, who attracted 
thousands of visitors with the claim 
that she saw the vision of the Vir- 
gin Mary. Such assertions, the 
paper warned all Catholics, “dis- 
credit the true miracle.” 

Today, L’Osservatore has com- 
pleted 90 years of publication, is 
perhaps stronger than at any time 
in its dignified, determined history. 
For in today’s war of words, L’Os- 
servatore Romano has proved a 
sharp and mighty weapon, con- 
stantly protecting the faithful and 
vigorously warding off all enemies. 

ae 





@ As IT Is WITH MANY mothers, this one disliked hearing her sons’ names 


shortened. Edward, naturally, was “Ed,” and Arthur was “Art.” 


She 


resolved to give her next child a name that couldn't be abbreviated. 


She called him Dwight. 


You couldn’t shorten that. 


But you could 


give him a nickname like “Ike”—probably the most famous nickname in 


the world. 


—Alice Hauley 
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THE U.S. SENATOR 


@ rHe AMERICAN VOTER might well ask why anybody would want to 
be a United States Senator—especially in these ominous and anxious 
times. A Senator is expected to know what is best for his country’s 
welfare today and in the uncertain future, and to provide the legisla- 
tion which will achieve it. If he goes about his job strictly along party 
lines, voting for what his party leaders want, he is called a hack poli- 
tician, or worse. If he ignores them and votes his convictions, he is 
an obstructionist-to his party, an independent to the opposition. 

Whichever course he chooses, a Senator is certain to lose some po- 
litical and personal face. He moves in a legislative realm of rules, 
relationships and loyalties which would strain the clarity of a Socrates. 
His best work often goes unnoticed by his constituents, the voters, who 
expect him to answer their letters (mostly gripes and requests) 
promptly and to turn out smartly to adorn their occasional pilgrim- 
ages to Washington. Even so, unrewarding as the job might seem, some 
men want desperately to be Senators. 

If they achieve their desire, they become subject to a merciless 
public scrutiny: What work do they do, if any? As legislators, are 
they practical, effective? Do they work for special interests, or the 
country’s good? Do they make headlines? What kind: sensational or 
constructive? Do they have the gift of native intelligence and ability? 
If not, what are their qualifications? What company do they keep? 

By these standards some Senators must inevitably fail. They may 
be there just for the ride. They may be incapable of meeting the de- 
mands of their high office. They may be motivated by partisanship, 
smallness, or money. On the other hand, they may possess these doubt- 
ful attributes in varying degree and still be useful in other political 
areas. Those Senators whose character, ability, integrity and vision 
show in the work they do and sometimes add up to statesmanship stand 
out from their colleagues by obvious comparison. 

Trying to choose the best and worst members of the Senate is an 
American pastime which Paceant indulged in two years ago. Then, 
as now, the editors felt that the best assessment of the Senators would 
come from the Washington press and radio correspondents who cover 
them and know their work and capabilities. This year PaceEANT has 
again asked these journalists to rank members of the U. S. Senate. The 
results of this cross-section of political opinion (and, no matter how 
well supported by personal observation, it is opinion) appear on the 
following pages. 

Although the editors of Paceant believe that today’s Senate has 
few members as bad as the Huey Longs and Bilbos of recent memory, 
we are indebted to Correspondent Ed Craigh, of the Associated Press, 
for the postscript attached to his Senatorial choices. He wrote: “It is 
very easy to be a bad Senator, very hard to be a good Senator; we, 
the people, are more to blame than anybody else.” 











( Are 


The Nation's 
Best and Worst 
Nenators? 


E Again, as in 1949, Pageant has 

-_ asked the members of Washing- 

| ton’s Press Gallery, the reporters 

: and radio commentators who 

| keep an objective eye on the U. S. 

Senate, to answer this question. 

Here is how 128 correspondents 
ranked your Senators 











\S The Winner —“Best Senator” 


Paul H. Douglas, Dem. of Il. 


TALL, BURLY Paut Douctas, 58, has 
emerged from three confused, decisive 
years of Senate history as its ablest 
liberal and its most impressive fresh- 
man in a decade or more. During his 
first year in the Senate, he was third 
“best” choice of Washington corre- 
spondents for Paceant’s 1949 poll. 
Now, two years later, he is overwhelm- 
ingly first (five out of six correspond- 
ents picked him). A former college 
professor and nationally known econo- 
mist, he has become the leader of those 
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Administration Democrats whose con- 
viction and sense of duty outweigh ‘the 
consideration of partisan politics. He 
might even become President. 

These attributes are reflected in the 
correspondents’ comments: “He puts 
principle ahead of politics, combines 
ability with a Lincoln heart.” “He’s the 
nearest thing to an ideal public ser- 
vant.” “A truly national Senator.” “He 
can think.” “He’s the ‘conscience’ of 
the Senate.” “One of the best informed 
men in public life.” 











The Loser—*Worst Senator” 


ee, 


Pg f 
*. 


Joseph R. McCarthy, Rep. of Wis. 


Pucnacious Joe McCartny, 41, 
had no competition for the title of No. 
1 “worst” U. S. Senator (three out of 
four votes—almost double those of his 
nearest competitor). McCarthy was 
almost unknown politically before his 
spectacular one-man campaign last 
year to prove his charge that the U. S. 
State Department was infested with 
card-carrying Communists. McCarthy, 
operating freely under the libel-free 
cloak of Congressional immunity, 
failed to prove much of anything. 


In McCarthy’s case, the correspond- 
ents’ reasons for their choice were given 
with considerable vigor. Some of them: 
“His record is reason enough to con- 
sider him the most ignorant and vicious 
member of the Senate.” “As a Sen- 
ator his disregard for personal rights 
and freedoms make him an extremely 
dangerous man.” “A shrewd and dan- 
gerous exploiter of uninformed prej- 
udice.” “A demagogue who has intro- 
duced McCarthyism (the technique 
of the Big Lie) to split the country.” 

CONTINUED 
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Estes Kefauver, Dem. of Tenn. 


Tue Senate's most effective symbol 
of the South’s new progressivism, ear- 
nest, rawboned Estes Kefauver, 47, 
another Senate freshman, although a 
10-year veteran of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, was ninth “best” in Pac- 
EANTS 1949 poll. That he is second 
this time of five 
partly due to his firm handling of the 
now famed Senate Crime Investigat- 

the Kefauver 
Committee A good lawyer (Yale, 
27), advocate of Atlantic Union, anti- 
poll tax Southerner, he is a reform pol- 
itician who defied and beat Memphis 
politic al boss, Ed Crump, to win elec- 
tion to the Senate - 

Typical 
about him 


two out votes) is 


ing Committee hearings 


remarks 
‘Bright, able, courageous.” 
“Well informed on all aspects of the 
Senate's work; as strong on foreign as 
domestic policy.” “A_ liberal, anti- 
machine Southerner.” “Puts patriotism 
above party politics.’ 
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correspondents’ 





Wayne L. Morse, Rep. of Ore. 


Ortp Guarp REPUBLICANS are not 
sure whether falcon-faced Wayne 
Morse, the correspondents’ third “best” 
choice (one out of four) and their 
fifth “best” in 1949, is really a Repub- 
lican at all. A lawyer, educator, col- 
lege dean and member of the National 
War Labor Board in World War II, 
he has devoted most of his energies 
to strongly supporting most of the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy. Now 50, 
Morse is a firm advocate of the bi- 
partisan foreign policy of the late 
Senator Vandenberg. 

Some of the reasons given by the 
correspondents for choosing Senator 
Morse are: “Well informed, liberal, 
effective.” “Brilliant legal mind with 
the courage of his convictions.” 
“Smart, honest, energetic.” “Indepen- 
dent.” “One of few men in either 
House to use reason and common sense 
when making a decision.” “A dogged, 
intelligent fighter for progressive ideas.” 





Patrick A. N. McCarran, Dem. of Nev. 


Pompous, vinpicTivE Pat McCar- 
RAN, 73, spoilsman and silver-haired 
spokesman of the silver bloc, in the 
two years since PaGeANtT’s first poll 
rose from 14th to second “worst” sen- 
ator. Together with 81-year-old Ken- 
neth D. McKeller, of Tenn., who was 
tied* for 12th “worst” Senator, Pat 
McCarran illustrates an unfortunate 
aspect of the rules of Congress which 
promote members by seniority instead 
of ability. As chairmen, respectively, of 
the powerful Senate Appropriations 
and Judiciary committees, this pair al- 
most wrecked the Marshall Plan and 
hamstrung the appropriations’ ma- 
chinery of the 81st Congress. 

Some comments on McCarran by the 
correspondents who know him best: 
“An old patronage dealer and special 
interests man.” “Reactionary, obstruc- 
tionist.” “A boob in a position to do 
harm.” “Typical of the kind we could 
best do without.” 


William E. Jenner, Rep. of Ind. 


Ir a U.S. Senator can be said to be 
devoid of influence among his col- 
leagues, William Jenner enjoys that dis- 
tinction. He was the correspondents’ 
second “worst” choice in 1949 and he 
is in third place this time, close to 
McCarran. A narrow-minded, waspish, 
completely partisan politician, his po- 
litical vision seldom extends beyond 
the boundaries of his native state. He 
is serving his first term in the Senate. 

The violence of Senator Jenner's 
views were reflected in the correspond- 
ents’ comments about him: “Not fit for 
public office.” “Irresponsible, a kid 
who ought to be in tank town politics.” 
“His speeches are the most vulgar, ir- 
rational and hysterical in the Congres- 
sional Record.” “Exhibits a shocking 
disregard of any moral code in speech, 
demeanor or ideas.” “So fanatically re- 
actionary, and isolationist that you can 
scarcely believe your ears.” “Always 


passionately prejudiced.” 
CONTINUED 
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y Best Senators—These Also Ran 





4. Robert A. Taft 5. James W. Fulbright 6. Richard B. Russell 7. Margaret C. Smith 
Rep. of Ohio Dem. of Arkansas Dem. of Georgia Rep. of Maine 


4. Robert A. Taft 


THe PARADOX of the correspondents’ 
1951 choices is Robert Taft, the Re- 
publican Party’s policy leader and 
Paceant’s No. | “best” Senator of 
1949. This year he is fourth “best”— 
but also fourth “worst”. Those who 
voted him “best” maintain that “Mr. 


Republican” is still: “Willing to cham- 
pion the unpopular side of issues he 
thinks are right.” “The best grounded 
Senator on legislative procedure.” “In- 
telligent, honest, industrious.” “Most 
potent influence for clarifying opin- 
ion.” (His opponents speak out below.) 


wy Worst Senators—Photo Finish 


5. George W. Malone 6. 


Rep. of Ohio Rep. of Nevada 


To THE CORRESPONDENTS who desig- 
nated him fourth “worst” Senator, Taft 
has become “Mr. Qualification.” Two 
years ago he received no “worst” votes. 
Now, according to the correspondents 
who voted against him, Senator Taft 
has: “Proved’to be a political oppor- 
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Kenneth S. Wherry 


7. Harry P. Cain 
Rep. of Nebraska 


Rep. of Wash. 


tunist—jumping on the MacArthur 
bandwagon and giving his support to 
Senator McCarthy.” “Been consistently 
wrong on foreign policy.” “Acquired 
an overweening ambition [to be Presi- 
dent] which has destroyed . . . his 
intellectual honesty.” 








8. Herbert H. Lehman 9. Brian McMahon 
Dem. of New York Dem. of Conn. 


The attributes of the remaining seven 
“best” Senators are probably illumi- 
nated most clearly in the correspond- 
ents’ own reasons for picking them: 
Fulbright (“A voice of reason in this 
period of fanaticism.”); Russell (“A 
model of patriotism, integrity and 


. William Langer 


9. Homer Capehart 
Rep. of N. D. 


Rep. of Ind. 


As for the seven remaining “worst” 
Senators, the correspondents had this 
to say about them: Malone (“Lobbyist 
for every vested interest.”); Wherry 
(“Narrow-minded, puts personal and 
political gain ahead of good govern- 


ment.”); Cain (“Incompetent, lazy, 


10. Harry F. Byrd 
Dem. of Va. 


ability.”); Smith (Independent and 
tough-minded; a credit to her sex.”’); 
Lehman (“A conservative with a pro- 
gressive outlook.”); McMahon (“Sane 
voice in atomic energy program.” ); 
Byrd (“Persistent economizer.”); Sal- 


tonstall (“Best of GOP liberals.” ) 


ll. Leverett Saltonstall 
Rep. of Mass. 


10. Kenneth McKeller 11. Hubert Humphrey 


Dem. of Tenn. Dem. of Minn. 


without capacity for the high office.” ) ; 
Langer (“Windy, undependable.” 
Capehart (“Small in every sense ex- 
cept girth.”); McKeller (“Motivated 
by two things: patronage and vindic- 
tiveness.” ); Humphrey (“A big noise 
nothing there.” ). 
ea 
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Dont Let Your 
Vacation Kill You! 


BY CHARLES FURCOLOWE 


Here’s how to make those two weeks pay dividends for the next 50 


@ A FRIEND OF MINE recently 
evolved what he called “the perfect 
formula for a vacation.” I'll repeat 
it to you in his own words, just as he 
told it to me last summer: 

“The important thing about a va- 
cation,” he said, “is not to waste it, 
as so many people do. The average 
person gets only two weeks off a 
year, and then he’s apt to fritter 
away almost half of it. Obviously, 
if that’s all the time you have, you’ve 
got to make every second count if 
you want to enjoy any vacation at 
all. Here’s how to do it: 

“First, don’t squander so many 
hours sleeping. By spending six in- 
stead of eight hours a night in bed, 
in 14 days you can squeeze in 
another 28 hours of fun—that’s 
more than a whole day gained. 


From the book This Will Kill You, copyright 195! 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., New York 


Next, by not dawdling over your 
meals you can add at least three- 
quarters of an hour more per day— 
another ten and a half hours; almost 
half a day. 

“Now, as to how you spend your 
time, that, of course, is up to you. 
All I say is, don’t waste it. Don’t 
throw away good hours just sitting 
in the porch rocking chairs. You can 
do that at home. If you want your 
holidays to be a real vacation, make 
the most of every minute. 

“Here is my own routine for a 
typical day, although you can vary 
it to suit your taste: 

“Get up at six or six-thirty, before 
the sun is too high; have some 
orange juice and coffee—and a 
slice of toast—and hop right over 
to the golf course before the crowd 
gets there. If you don’t make it 
by seven o’clock you may have to 





sit around waiting, and you'll only 
be able to get in 18 or 27 holes be- 
fore lunch. 

“If you enjoy a little morning 
horse-back riding, as I do, you'll 
have to get up at least a half-hour 
earlier, of course, if you expect to 
ride and still have time for a morn- 
ing golf game. 

“Right after lunch, before the 
slow-pokes get around to it, grab 
one of the tennis courts. You should 
be able to play three or four sets 
by four o’clock, when it will be 
time for a swim. 

“After a couple of hours of swim- 
ming, interspersed with a half-hour 
or so of rowing or canoeing (pro- 
vided your heart is in good shape, 
of course), you'll just have time to 
play a bit of ping pong before din- 
ner—or you might want to join the 
kids in a few innings of baseball. If 
you can’t find anything else to keep 
you occupied, take a hike into the 
village and back—it will help you 
work up an appetite. 

“When dinner’s over you'll prob- 
ably still have an hour or two of 
daylight in which to play a little 
more tennis. Or, if you prefer, you 
might play another round of golf. 
Then, when it gets dark, take a 
cool shower, put on some fresh 
clothes, and go out for a few hours 
of dancing. When you finally climb 
into bed you’ll sleep like a log, se- 
cure in the knowledge that you 
haven’t thrown away a_ single 
golden moment.” 

Well, those are the high spots of 
my friend’s “perfect formula” as he 
expounded it to me just after a 
two- week holiday last August. Does 
it work? I can only answer by re- 
ferring to the glow in his eyes as he 
lay on his back in the rest home 


where I later visited him. 

And had his vacation freed him 
from the cares and problems of his 
everyday life? His doctor can vouch 
for that, as I can testify—I was 
there at the time, and he said my 
friend had become completely im- 
pervious to worry. To quote his 
exact words: “The damn _ fool 


hasn’t got a brain in his head.” 


| HAVE LEARNED a good deal 
about vacations since my rest home 
friend first imparted his formula to 
me (he passed away in Florida this 
winter after playing 54 holes of golf 
in a single day, God rest his soul). 
It is quite true, as he contended, 
that the majority of us waste our 
holidays, although not quite in the 
manner he meant, I must confess. 
We waste them, largely, from a 
basic misconception concerning just 
what a vacation is supposed to be. 

A vacation, according to the dic- 
tionary, is “a period of leisure or 
rest,” or “an intermission of activ- 
ity, employment, or stated exercises, 
as for recreation.” 

Does this mean you shouldn’t do 
anything during those two warm 
weather weeks except lie around in 
a hammock all day? Not at all 
(though it doesn’t sound bad, does 
it?). If you want to indulge in a 
little archery or tennis, or splash 
around in the water for a while, or 
toss your torso in a few snappy 
rhumbas, go right ahead. What 
good is a vacation if you can’t do 
what you feel like doing? But just 
be sure you feel like it. Don’t try to 
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cram a whole year’s recreation into 
14 days. 

If your idea of a vacation is to 
spend half the day sleeping—and 
the other half resting—that’s all 
right, too. If you feel like a lazy 
round of golf in the afternoon, fine. 
And if you have to wait around for 
20 minutes before you can tee off, 
don’t think you’re wasting valuable 
time. When you’re on vacation, 
that’s what time is for. Relax and 
watch the other duffers. 

If you feel like going fishing, toss 
your line in the water, your cares 
to the winds and give your mind to 
nature. It shouldn’t make much 
difference, either, whether you’ve 
got a worm on your hook or not. 
The idea is to have fun, not neces- 
sarily to catch guppies. Just stretch 
out under the sky, relax your 
muscles and be glad you’re not a 
pickerel. 

There is just one rule, really, to 
observe on a vacation: Enjoy your- 
self. Choose a pleasant place for 
your holiday. Then just keep the 
following points in mind: 

1. Go where you won't be re- 
minded of your normal day-to-day 
activities. A change is what you 
want. If you’re a cowboy, you 
probably won’t enjoy two weeks 
at a dude ranch; if you manage 
tennis courts, Forest Hills is not 
your dish; if you work indoors, 
you're likely to have a better time 
if you spend the bulk of your two 


RUSTIC REASONING 


weeks in the open. 

2. Forget about your job. Don’t 
bring any work with you, and don’t 
call the office every day. It can 
get along very well without you, 
believe it or not. 

3. Don’t bring your secretary 
with you, if you have a secretary. 
That is, don’t bring her just be- 
cause you want to spend part of 
each day dictating. If she’s a good 
dancer, that’s another story. 

4. Be a sun worshiper if you 
want to, but stay in the shade while 
you're doing it. Or at least take 
your sun in easy doses, about 10 
minutes the first day, 15 the next, 
and so on until you can stand 
two or three hours without burn- 
ing. There’s no sense in frying 
yourself. 

5. Don’t worry about what your 
vacation is costing you. It will take 
all the kick out of it. If you can’t 
afford to go away, stay home. 

6. Do the things you’ve always 
wanted to do but somehow never 
found time nor money for. Try get- 
ting away from routine pastimes in 
favor of something new. 


A worp of solace for you busy 
souls who have no time for such 
frivolity, and who grumble quer- 
ulously (albeit somewhat prideful- 
ly) that you “haven’t had a vaca- 
tion in years”: Console yourselves. 
You’re bound to get one eventually 
—a nice permanent one. ea 


@ THAT COUNTRY FELLOW who is always visiting New York for the first 
time was there again recently, taking in the sights with a city friend. 
After watching the heavy traffic for a while, he said: “You've got a nice 
town here, but it looks to me like you folks was a whole lot behind in 


your haulin’.” 


—Jud Snorkal 
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Have You Ever Wondered ” 


By MICHAEL BAKALAR # 


. . » Why is Christmas always a certain date, regardless of the day, while 
Easter is always a certain Sunday, regardless of the date? 

Early churchmen believed Christ was born on the 25th of December 
and so celebrated that date. Modern scholars, however, believe the exact 
date is unknown and that the one fixed upon was set arbitrarily. Easter’s 
date varies each year, of course, because it falls on the first Sunday after 
the first full moon following the spring equinox, March 21 on our 
calendar. This date can therefore shift between March 22 and April 25. 
Jesus rose from the dead on the first day of the week, Sunday, which 
happened that year to be also the time of the Jewish Passover festival. 
The Gentile Christians therefore celebrated the resurrection on Sun- 
days. The Christians who had been Jews observed it on the date of 
the Passover festival, whether it was a Sunday or not. The difference 
was resolved finally in 325 by the Council of Nicaea, the first assembly 
representing the entire church. The Council decided that Easter should 
be celebrated on the same day throughout the Christian world and 
established the present method of fixing the date. 


. . » What’s the life span of a dollar bill? 

On the average, about nine months, according to the Treasury 
Department. Worn bills are called in by the government and 
exchanged for new ones. A record is made of the old bills 
and then they are destroyed. Surprisingly (in these inflationary 
times), the dollar bill is still the most used unit of our paper 
currency. 


. .. Why do leaves turn red, yellow, and brown in autumn? 

With the coming of cold weather leaves lose their vitality and 
chlorophyll—the mysterious green coloring matter of plants—is the 
first of three pigments to fade out. The others, carotin which gives an 
orange-reddish color, and xanthophyll, which gives a yellow hue, show 
through for a while, producing the beautiful autumnal color scheme. 


. . . Why doesn’t an ice-cold drink really cool you off? 

According to recent medical research, an ice-cold drink will 
temporarily numb the central nervous system, which ordinarily 
tells you when you're hot. In the absence of news to the contrary, 
therefore, you're duped into thinking you're cool. Actually, 
neither your body temperature nor the temperature about you 
changes as the result of drinking or eating anything—hot or cold. 


. . » What are your chances of being struck by lightning? 
About one in 75,000. In the United States each year about 2,000 persons 
are struck and 500 killed by lightning. 





Arthur Lademann, Johann Werth, teacher, is Anton Rimi, Vienna, 
clerk, in sourpuss pose “often mistaken for Hitler” tries comic approach 


W. G. deMan attempts Admirer sends actor's photo Heinrich Voll complains 
rabble-rousing role with pencilled-in mustache MPs want to arrest him 


Calling All Hitlers 


@ in Austria ropay there isa man movies can be more than entertain- 
named G. W. Pabst who set himself ment, and even carry a bit of 
the task of teaching a lesson to message now and then. The moral 
would-be dictators. And the first of his latest film is to be built on 
result of his effort was that 300 the chaos and futility of the Nazi 
potential Hitlers popped up right regime in its last desperate days. 
under his nose No sooner did word of this movie 
Pabst is well known as Austria’s leak out, than Pabst was besieged 
top film director. A jolly, round, by a host of hopeful Hitlers, Ger-: 
sincere litthe man, he believes that mans who had studiously imitated 





Kurt Boetke, Luebeck, thinks a better hair 
comb would make him Hitler's double 


Adolf Schickigruber, housepainter, a 
good prospect who failed to turn up 


not only Der Fuhrer’s looks, but 
his voice and mannerisms. 

These candidates for film dicta- 
torship included Hans Gerold, a 
man who exclaimed: “When I put 
on this Nazi uniform, I am him!” 
One man’s wife wrote: “My hus- 
band not only looks like Hitler, but 
is a psychopath like Hitler.” 

Poor Pabst was shocked. He saw 
only a few, including a porter, Rob- 
ert Hopfgartner, who said: “I’m 
probably too small to play Hitler, 
but I could be his stand-in.” 
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Joseph Sacher, unemployed: “My expres- 
sion is a bit influenced by lack of food” 
ae 
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Carry, the 
Cockeyed 


Nation 


BY SIDNEY CARROLL 


@ “wHaT Is your occupation?” 
asked the police sergeant who was 
arresting her. 

“Servant of God!” thundered 
Carry Nation. 

She was the sort of servant it’s 
hard to find any more. She was six 
feet tall, weighed 180 pounds, and 
she had a fabulous capacity for 
work. Of course, she had a face 
that would scare the kiddies; it was 
often compared—even by herself— 
to that of other domestic animals. 
“I am a bulldog,” she once said, 
“running at the feet of Jesus, bark- 
ing at what He doesn’t like.” 

In her zeal to do a good job for 
God she took terrific abuse. She 
was laughed and hooted at. She 
was plastered with rotten eggs and 
assorted vegetables. She was beaten 
up several times and, once, almost 
lynched by a mob that didn’t like 
what she said about President Mc- 
Kinley. But Carry could take it. 
She was as strong as a horse, devout 
as a prophet and she was about 50 
per cent insane. The masochist and 
the martyr in her were always strug- 
gling for possession of her soul. 
“Oh!” she cried one time. “The 
grief He has sent me! Oh! The 
fiery trials! Oh! The shattered 
hopes! How I love Him for this!” 

But Carry was more than one of 
the profound pests, the great freak, 
of her time. She was one of the 
deep and still abiding influences 
on American life, for she precipi- 
tated one of its great cataclysms. 
She was as responsible as anybody 
for the passing of the old-fashioned 
saloon and the birth of the boot- 
legger. If anybody can be awarded 
individual honors for the whole 
alcoholic fiasco of the noble experi- 
ment, it must be Carry Nation. She 





did not live to see her dream be- 
come the Prohibition law, but she 
did show the boys and girls how to 
bung it through. She turned the 
polite, peace-time army of Prohibi- 
tionists into a militant band of 
Christian soldiers—and she did it 
with her little hatchet. 

Carry loved God but she hated 
many things on his green earth. She 
hated cigars, cigarettes, corsets, the 
Masonic Lodge, the Republican 
Party, fancy dresses, stylish mil- 
linery (“covered with the corpses 
and plumage of dead birds”) , Pres- 
ident McKinley, President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and many other 
characters and customs. But most 
of all she hated liquor. She hated 
it with an intensity that drove her 
at times to the brink of a darkness 
of the mind from which it seemed 
she could not return. As in the 
case of most zealots, it is not hard 
to understand why she was the way 
she was. 

Her grandmother, an uncle, an 
aunt, several cousins, and her own 
mother were victims of hereditary 
insanity. Carry’s mother lived the 
latter years of her life under the 
delusion that she was Queen Vic- 
toria. All her children (Carry had 
five brothers and sisters) could see 
her only by appointment, and they 
always bowed themselves in and out 
of her presence. Carry’s father, a 
Kentucky planter whom she adored, 
became a bitter, beaten old man 
who liked to thump a Bible in times 
of stress. Such was the household 
in which Carry grew up. She mar- 
ried the first man who asked her. 

His name was Charles Gloyd. 
He was a doctor and he was very 
handsome. From all we can gather, 
Carry fell madly in love with him, 


“TI am a bulldog,” Carry Nation 
once shouted, “running at the 
feet of Jesus and barking at 
what He doesn’t like.” What a 
bark she had—and what a bite! 


then ran off to Belton, Missouri, to 
marry him. That was the year 
1867,-when Carry was 21 years old. 

But the handsome Gloyd showed 
up drunk for the wedding cere- 
mony and he stayed drunk for the 
duration of the marriage. His med- 
ical practice fell away to nothing. 
His shingle, said Carry, creaked in 
the wind outside her window. Often 
the doctor would not come home 
at all. Then Carry would go look- 
ing for him through the streets of 
the town. Gloyd would find sanc- 
tuary in the local Masonic lodge, 
through whose portals no female 
could pass. And for a good part of 
the long night Carry would pace 
the street in front of the lodge, back 
and forth, screaming Biblical curses 
at the Masons. And they would sit 
at the windows, smoking cigars, 
shouting ribald replies. 

Carry gave birth to a daughter, 
a sickly baby (who eventually died 
in an insane asylum), but Gloyd did 
nothing for his wife and child. To 
his drinking he had added a wild 
passion for tobacco, in any shape 
and form. So Carry left him, after 
17 months of marriage, and Gloyd 
died soon after. For the rest of her 
days, Carry, always mourning him, 
blamed his untimely end on to- 
bacco, and liquor, and the Frater- 
nal Order of Masons. . . and when 
that notion was born in her dis- 
tracted brain, there was no holding 
it in check. 

Ten years after the death of her 
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first husband she married David A. 
Nation, a lawyer, a soldier, a min- 
ister of the Christian Church, a 
newspaper editor and a complete 
washout as a husband. He was 19 
years older than Carry, but he had 
fine flowing whiskers and he looked 
a mountain of strength. Carry mar- 
ried him for support and security, 
but she quickly discovered that Mr. 
Nation entered upon the marriage 
contract with the same view in 
mind. For the next 24 years of her 
life, Carry had to support him. 
Nothing seemed to go right. Her 
only comfort was the Bible. At the 
same time, all around her, in the 
midst of her own misery, she saw 
the men of the town (she was liv- 
ing in Medicine Lodge, Kansas) 
constantly bending the elbow. Her 
heart went out to their wives and 
children. She took to stopping men 
in the streets and reading them 
shrill impromptu lectures on the 
evils of drink. She became the 


town eccentric. 


KANSAS was a dry state, even 
then. Liquor was supplied legally 
only to drug stores, its purpose was 
supposed to be purely medicinal. 
But the custom was honored mainly 
in the breach. Liquor was sold not 
only in drug stores but in empori- 
ums that were known as “joints.” 
Actually they were wide-open sa- 
loons. In the tiny town of Medicine 
Lodge there were no less than seven 
such joints. Each and every one of 
them was a thorn in the side of 
Carry Nation. 

One summer day in the year 
1899 (Carry was 53 years old) she 
took matters into her own hands. 
Together with a neighbor named 
Mrs. Wesley Cain, she made a sys- 


tematic tour of the town. The two 
women managed, by brute force, 
to destroy every joint in Medicine 
Lodge. They simply tore them to 
pieces. 

That same night Carry clothed 
herself in sackcloth, sprinkled her 
hair with ashes, ran back and forth 
in front of her house singing praises 
to the Lord at the top of her lungs. 
When she finally went indoors a 
voice said to her, “Take something 
in your hands and throw it at these 
places and smash them.” Carry 
went to bed and slept blissfully. The 
next morning she awoke singing. 
She did her household chores, then 
went into the back yard and gath- 
ered an apronful of rocks. She 
wrapped these carefully in news- 
papers and loaded them into her 
buggy. At 3:30 in the afternoon 
she hitched her horse to the buggy 
and took off, without divulging her 
plans to anyone, for the town of 
Kiowa, 15 miles away. Kiowa was 
known as the hardest drinking town 
in Barber County. 

She reached Kiowa at 8:30 in 
the evening, stayed overnight at 
the house of a friend, and slept 
another of her deep sleeps. In the 
morning she walked into a joint 
known as Dobson’s saloon. It was 
very early in the morning but a 
goodly crowd was there. 

“Men!” shouted Carry, “I have 
come to save you from a drunkard’s 
fate!” She picked up one of her 
paper-covered rocks and heaved it 
at the large mirror behind the bar. 

She threw a few more rocks, then 
departed. All during the episode, 
Mr. Dobson, who owned the saloon, 
sat in a corner and watched. He 
never opened his mouth or raised a 
finger in self-defense. 





CARRY, THE COCKEYED NATION 


Carry walked into a second joint 
right down the block and smashed 
that one with a few more of her 
neatly wrapped rocks. Then she 
went to a saloon across the street. 

By that time quite a crowd had 
gathered on the street. Carry ad- 
dressed them: “Men of Kiowa, I 
have destroyed three of your places 
of business. If I have broken a 
statute of Kansas put me in jail. If 
I am not a lawbreaker, your Mayor 
and Councilmen are. You must ar- 
rest one of us, for if I am not a 
criminal, they are.” The Mayor and 
the Councilmen were among the 
spectators. They ended up by ask- 
ing her to go home to Medicine 
Lodge, where she belonged. 

What Carry Nation accomplished 
by her headlong attack on the joints 
was a momentous thing. She turned 
the temperance movement in this 
country into a militant movement. 


Before Carry, the anti-liquor forces 
were all well-behaved, apologetic, 
trying to gain their ends by courte- 


ous persuasion . . . and getting 
nowhere. Carry showed them, with 
her one fell swoop, that the way 
to get rid of saloons, if you really 
want to get rid of them, is to throw 
rocks at them. What happened in 
those two days in Medicine Lodge 
and Kiowa was the first crack in the 
ice of the Prohibition movement— 
now it was well on its way to turn- 
ing into an avalanche. 

In a very short time, a matter of 
days, every joint in Barber County 
had to shut up shop. The saloon- 
keepers lit out for faraway fields, 
where they’d be safe from crazy 
women with paper-covered rocks. 
The same thing happened, shortly 
after, to adjoining Dickinson Coun- 
ty. In a period of several weeks, 


Carry Nation’s tactics had accom- 
plished what the Prohibitionists, the 
WCTU, the combined forces of 
church and state had been unable 
to do—she dried out two whole 
counties in the State of Kansas. 
Prohibition, as a national law, may 
have been an inevitable step in our 
growth—but one thing is certain: 
Carry hurried it along by many 
years. Perhaps she didn’t look the 
part, but if Prohibition ever had a 
Joan of Arc, she was it. 

After Kiowa she moved straight 
to Wichita—which was bigger game 
by far. And for the raid on Wichi- 
ta she donned the uniform she was 
to wear forever after and make 
famous the world over. It consisted 
of a poke-bonnet tied under her 
chin with a white silk ribbon, a 
black alpaca dress with a white bow 
at the neck, black cotton stockings, 
a navy blue cape, and square-toed 
shoes. She went to Wichita carrying 
only a small valise, one of her hus- 
band’s walking sticks, and a short 
length of cast iron pipe. She walked 
into the saloon in the Hotel Carey 
right in the heart of Wichita. The 
first thing she did, to the consterna- 
tion of both capital and manage- 
ment, was to heave a rock at a 
painting called “Cleopatra at the 
Bath.” The rock ripped the canvas 
all the way from Tiacmaliels neck 
down to the waters of the Nile. 
Then Carry tossed a second rock 
through a $1,500 mirror. Then she 
started swinging her iron-backed 
cane against the bottles and glasses 
on the bar. All the time she kept 
shouting, “Peace on earth! Good 
will to man!” 

She accomplished two things in 
Wichita. She ruined the Hotel Ca- 
rey’s beautiful bar, and she got her 
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name in all the papers from coast 
to coast. From that moment on, 
everything Carry Nation did was 
national news, along with the deeds 
of Presidents and pugilists. “Smash, 
women, smash,” she cried to Amer- 
ican womanhood, and the papers 
reprinted the phrase, and a lot of 
women started smashing all over 
the country. She was suddenly very 
much in demand. Letters and tele- 
grams poured in on her. “Come 
here, Carry!” they begged, from 
Illinois and Arkansas and Massa- 
chusetts, “We need you here!” 
They offered her money and sup- 
port, both moral and physical, if 
only she would come and do some 
smashing. Carry was nothing if not 
an obliging woman. She tried to 
go everywhere she was invited, and 
everywhere she went she did some 
smashing. 

In the year 1901 she started us- 
ing a hatchet instead of the cane 
and the iron pipe. She found it 
easier to handle, and much more 
destructive. It became the symbol 
of her work. 

In the beginning there were few 
who would fight back at her, but 
as she got old and feeble the saloon- 
keepers got more courageous. She 
was once attacked by a gang in the 
streets, beaten with whips, sticks 
and rawhide thongs, and left bleed- 
ing in the gutter. She was sprayed 
with seltzer bottles, hit with bung 
starters and doused with buckets 
of water. In Kentucky a saloon- 
keeper named Brothers broke a 
chair over her head. One time she 
boarded a bus and knocked a cigar 
out of the bus driver’s mouth. The 
bus driver picked her up and threw 
her off the bus. 


But these were the exception 


rather than the rule. Most of the 
time Carry went unopposed—when 
she walked in saloonkeepers either 
froze or fled. Even the great John 
L. Sullivan refused to do battle 
with her. In those days he was 
running a saloon in New York, and 
he advised one and all that if Carry 
Nation ever stuck her nose in his 
place he’d “throw her down a 
sewer hole.” Carry promptly showed 
up with her hatchet. John L. 
locked his doors, ran upstairs, and 
hid—some say in a closet. Carry 
galloped up and down the street, 
daring the former champion to 
come out and fight, but he would 
not. It is supposed to be the only- 
challenge John L. never accepted. 

She was arrested and thrown into 
jail and fined innumerable times. 
These fines were often paid by 
friends and well wishers, but more 
often by Carry herself. She ran a 
newspaper called “The Smasher’s 
Mail” which brought her a small 
profit. And then she went on the 
lecture platform, and sold souve- 
nirs, such as miniature hatchets. All 
this was profitable, but as to the 
accusation that Carry Nation com- 
mercialized herself for the purpose 
of feathering her nest, there is no 
truth in it. She threw her money 
away—on temperance schemes, 
anti-nicotine societies, and crackpot 
leagues for the Welfare of Practi- 
cally Anything. She was a soft 
touch for anybody claiming to 
represent a do-good group. What 
little money was left over she was 
always paying out in court fines. 
She did make a fortune, but she 
kept very little of it. 

In 1903 she went on the stage. 
Her vehicle was Ten Nights in a 
Barroom. She did a little rewriting 
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here and there to fatten her own 
part and she gave the play a new 
title. She called it Hatchetation. On 
opening night she got so excited 
during the big scene, she hatchet- 
ated 44 glasses and 29 bottles, and 
the management had to tell her to 
take it easy. Carry made money on 
the stage. With that money she 
built the Home for Drunkards’ 
Wives and Children in Kansas City, 
and donated it to the Salvation 
Army. (The institution went out of 
business in 1910, for lack of 
clients. ) 

She did not live long enough to 
see Prohibition come into effect, but 
she lived too long for her own 
good. The temperance societies, 
once they had adopted her militant 
methods, had no more use for her. 
The most respectable of them dis- 
avowed her. She had a public 
grudge against the President of the 
WCTU. Her public fell off, and in 
order to support herself in her old 
age she went into burlesque. In 
those days burlesque was close kin 
to what we call vaudeville—but it 
was risqué, the lowest form of legit- 
imate theatrical life. Carry didn’t 
care. “This is the largest mission 
field in the world,” she said. And 
into burlesque she went, still harp- 
ing on the same old string. After 
the comics told their jokes and the 
ladies of the chorus tossed their 
garters to the bald-headed rows, 
Carry Nation came on with her 
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hatchets and her poke-bonnet, and 
in her fading voice she told the 
sports to stop drinking, smoking— 
and presumably, going to bur- 
lesque shows. 

She went to England and Scot- 
land on a lecture tour. (She had 
this to say about England: “If Jesus 
Christ was to go in person to Eng- 
land now, he would not be treated 
or considered a gentleman.”) She 
came back tired, resigned to death. 
She retired to a small house in 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas. There on 
January 13th, 1911, after a linger- 
ing illness, she lifted her head long 
enough to say, “I—I have done 
what I could,” and she died. 

In the Kansas State Historical 
Society in Topeka you can find a 
portrait of her, above one of her 
hatchets. Also in Topeka there is 
a fountain dedicated to her mem- 
ory. It stands on the very spot 
where she was once arrested in that 
city. Also, there is a monument over 
her grave, a shaft which carries the 
inscription, “Carry A. Nation, 
Faithful to the Cause of Prohibi- 
tion, She Hath Done What She 
Could.” 

But the greatest monument of all 
to her zeal, her will, her faith in 
her mission—the 18 Amendment— 
has toppled and fallen. There are 
many who fervently hope that it lies 
as prone in the tall grass as the 
unhappy woman who made us 
build it. a8 





@ A kiss is a peculiar proposition. Of no use to one, yet absolute bliss for 
two. The small boy gets it for nothing, the young man has to lie for it, 
and the old man has to buy it. The baby’s right, the lover's privilege, and 
the hypocrite’s mask. To a young girl, faith; to a married woman, hope, 


and to an old maid, charity. 


—Barton Hicks 
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A Country Girl’s 


® ir WAS THE CHANCE of Betty Hanneman’s life, seven years ago, when 
she was offered a job in Miami—and left her family’s farm in Pembine, 
Wisconsin. Pembine has 75 families and, to a girl of 16, seemed a million 
miles from everywhere. 

A bright, ambitious girl, Betty progressed: usherette, salesclerk, book- 
keeper, private secretary to a bank president. Then on to New York, 
success as a model, and marriage to photographer Carroll Seghers II. 

Betty had proven herself, but before settling down she had one more 
ambition: to go back and visit her parents, sink once again into the 
warmth of her farm home, talk as a novice bride to her experienced and 
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Homecoming Carroll Seghers I 


understanding mother. Perhaps she would parade a few of her city ways 
proudly . . . while really hungering to enjoy the old, familiar, comfort- 
able life of her childhood. 

At first Betty noticed changes—a new truck, different cows, re- 
modeled kitchen. But there was wood to be chopped, water carried, a 
coon hunt she couldn’t miss, tomatoes to be canned. 

Her new husband stayed in the background, taking everything in with 
his camera. That is, until he thought it time to get back to his big city 
business; then he had a few anxious moments convincing Betty it was 
time to leave. 


CONTINUED 











She visits father at sawmill he operates since turning farm over to her brother 
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At first, some of the chores stop a girl who has been living in the city seven years 
CONTINUED 
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Her dolls in attic, and her Aunt’s 
tomato canning, bring back memories 
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Grandfather, down the road, is tie with family’s three generations of Pembine dairy 
farmers. On visit before leaving, Betty is glad everything’s the same .. . Grandpa 
always preferred kerosene to electric light. Her last rite is a nostalgic bath in washtub, 
as she reflects that this time she leaves with regrets, but with a sense of renewal from 
the love of her family, and of strength from the roots of her life 

















TV Is No Problem 


In Our Home 


BY JULIEN BRYAN 


Afraid you'll lose your child to TV? This may be your answer 


® IF YOU ARE LIKE MOST PARENTS, 
you are worried about the harm 
television may inflict on your child. 
And you are right to worry. 

Many a child sits staring at a 
TV screen 20 to 30 hours a week. 
Even if the programs were all ex- 
cellent, this hypnotic concentration 
would be injurious. But the pro- 
grams are not all excellent—some 
are good, many are mediocre, a few 
are atrocious. How can you solve 
this problem without depriving 
your child of the real enjoyment 
TV might offer? 

Maybe our experience will help 
you. Five years ago we installed a 
television set in our living room— 
then our troubles began. Today, 
my wife and I feel that we have 


solved the problem, and our son, 
Sam, agrees. 

Here’s what happened in our 
family: 

Sam was seven when we first got 
our television set. By the time he 
was eight, he had become a devoted 
Howdy Doody fan, and finally had 
us concerned lest his development 
be arrested at the freckle-faced 
puppet’s level. After a year of this, 
I decided to take him to the NBC 
studio to be a guest on the show. 
He was excited for days before- 
hand. At last the magic hour came, 
and the crowd of little visitors (all 
much younger than Sam) were 
pushed into the small hot room, 
with parents carefully filtered on 
the outside. Though the program 





was much the same as ever, some- 
how the Howdy Doody spell was 
broken. 

Sam was mostly interested in the 
technical things he had seen, for I 
had taken him into the control 
room and shown him how the pro- 
gram was produced. As for the 
show itself, well—the hot room, the 
first-hand awareness that the action 
was “staged,” and especially the 
age difference of the little five-year- 
olds who pushed and pressed on 
top of him had dispelled some of 
the fascination. Sam’s visit to the 
studio had given him a new per- 
spective on television. 

At nine, Sam’s hero was Milton 
Berle. Somehow my wife and I 
couldn’t agree with Sam that Berle 
was the funniest man in the world. 
Sam loved it all. The more “Uncle 
Miltie” slapped his guests and 
poured water on them and insulted 
them, the better he liked it. The 
same was true with Sam’s friends 
of his own age. 

In desperation, we began watch- 
ing the program with Sam. And a 
strange thing happened without 
any planning on our part. Sam 
would be fascinated by a first-rate 
tumbling stunt or tightrope act. 
We would be equally interested. 
Then Berle would come back .on 
with a wisecrack routine. Some- 
times he was funny; often, in our 
opinion, he was not. But from be- 
ginning to end Sam would be 
doubled with laughter. My wife 
and I sat by in silence. Soon Sam 
began to ask questions. “Didn’t 
you like Berle tonight?” “No, we 
didn’t.” “Why not?” A discussion 
would begin. 

Each week there were family 
discussions, usually started by Sam, 


about the parts of Berle’s show that 
we liked and the parts that irri- 
tated us. There was also an open 
forum on the other programs we 
saw together. Sam had a free say. 
And we would tell him our reasons 
for liking or not enjoying a show. 
Gradually, we noticed that Sam 
was developing his own critical 
judgment. 

I went off to Europe for three 
months when Sam was 11. It so 
happened that I arrived home on 
a Tuesday. The first night at home 
—no Berle. I asked Sam about this. 

“Well,” he said, “I just don’t 
like Berle as much anymore. His 
jokes are stale and he swipes them 
from other people. There are other 
comics I like better. Take Ed 
Wynn. The program’s on kine- 
scope from California and not so 
clear, but I think he’s funnier than 
Berle.” 

What had happened was that 
Sam, not the program, had changed. 
At 11 he was finding other inter- 
ests in television based on his own 
changing judgments. This was 
quite natural, I think, and would 
have come about anyway, for as 
with any normally intelligent boy 
or girl his likes and dislikes were 
bound to alter as he grew older. 
But I do think that the give-and- 
take sharing of television with his 
parents did much to speed up the 
development of Sam’s critical 
awareness. 

You may find it helpful to eaves- 
drop on one of the discussions be- 
tween Sam and me. (I took this 
conversation down on a_ tape- 
recorder and, later, got Sam’s okay 
to use it here.) 


FATHER: Do you look at tele- 
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vision programs more now than you 
did two or three years ago? 

saM: Yes, because they are get- 
ting more channels and the shows 
are getting better. Also, I’m bigger 
and I go to bed later, so I have 
more time to see other programs. 

FATHER: Do you like television 
better than reading a good book? 

saM: It really depends on the 
program. Suppose it’s a_ terrific 
program that everyone is talking 
about and one that has been an- 
nounced for a long time. Naturally 
I want to see it. I can always read 
the good book tomorrow or after 
the show. But I can’t see the TV 
show any old time. I have to see 
it when it goes on. 

FATHER: A lot of older people 
think children of yqur age now 
spend so much time on television 
that you read a lot fewer books 
than you used to—or say a lot 
fewer than boys who do not have 
television. 

saM: I think I read just as many 
books as before. I read a lot of 
books in school—you don’t have 
television there—and then I also 
read a lot of books at home. Just 
because we have a television set 
at home doesn’t mean that I don’t 
do anything else. 

FATHER: Do you think watching 
baseball on television during the 
last two years has made you stay 
in the house more to watch tele- 
vision ? 

saM: No, I think it is the oppo- 
site. I think it makes me a better 
player because I can see what a 
really good player does—how he 
runs over and makes that catch. 
I think I play better now and more 
because I have seen the best play- 
ers like the Yankees on television. 
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FATHER: Has television increased 
your interest in any other activities? 

sam: Yes, I saw a boy my age 
who was a good drummer, so I got 
interested. I learned to drum well 
enough to play in my school orches- 
tra. Now I’m learning the ukulele 
—I guess from watching Arthur 
Godfrey. A lot of the kids took it 
up that way. 

FATHER: Do you see many crime 
or murder programs? 

saM: Not too many. I’m just 
not too interested in crime or 
murder. And as for Westerns, some 
of them are pretty good, but they 
are always the same thing. There’s 
a villain and the hero goes out and 
catches the villain and marries the 
girl in the end. Hopalong Cassidy 
is the same as the other Westerns, 
except that in his pictures he some- 
times has a good idea. If a man 
gets killed and leaves a tricky will, 
Hoppy figures it’ out. I think 
Hoppy is pretty good. But all 
Westerns are the same. 

FATHER: How do you feel about 
puppet programs? 

saM: My favorite one is Lucky 
Pup. I guess grown-ups like Kukla, 
Fran and Ollie. If grown-ups like 
them, okay. But why do grown-ups 
have to keep telling us that chil- 
dren like Kukla, Fran and Ollie 
the best? My friends don’t. We 
like Lucky Pup. 

FATHER: How do you know 
grown-ups think Kukla, Fran and 
Ollie is the best kids’ program? 

sam: It said so in TV-Guide. 
Kukla, Fran and Ollie won the 
award as the best children’s pro- 
gram. 

FATHER: Do your favorite pro- 
grams change a lot in one year? 

sam: Yes. A year ago my top 
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favorite of all programs was Lucky 
Pup. Ed Wynn was second. Third 
was Mr. I. Magination; I have 
liked him from the first. I like the 
way he throws in some history 
along with. drama. 

FATHER: Who was fourth and 
fifth a year ago? 

saM: The Aldrich Family and 
Godfrey, I guess. 

FATHER: What is your favorite 
of all TV programs today—I mean 
regular ones. 

saM: Space Cadet and second 
the Aldrich Family. It’s better. I 
like it because it is funny—really 
comical. Henry is always getting 
into trouble. Then I like Homer 
who is always doing the wrong 
thing. 

FATHER: What are your third 
and fourth favorite programs this 
year? 

saM: Groucho Marx and Mr. 
I. Magination. 

FATHER: Why don’t you like 
Berle? 

saM: Two years ago I thought 
he was terrific. I guess I changed. 
Besides, I get tired of the way he 
treats his guests and doesn’t give 
them a-chance. 

FATHER: Doesn’t Ed Wynn, the 
comic you do like, sometimes insult 
his guests? 

Sam: Yes, I guess he does. But 
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he is nicer than Berle and I think 
the people he spoofs like it and 
are ready for it. Take for exam- 
ple that fat singer (it was Lauritz 
Melchior) a few nights ago with 
Ed Wynn. You and mother didn’t 
laugh at that. 

FATHER: No, we didn’t, for we 
thought it was out of place. Mel- 
chior was a great singer with the 
Metropolitan ra Company. 

saM: Maybe so, but I didn’t 
know that. And anyway it was 
very funny. I don’t think Wynn 
was mean to the fat man. 

FATHER: You're partly right. I 
think the real fault was with Mr. 
Melchior. He shouldn’t have put 


himself in that position. 


Cumpren do have minds of their 
own and can do their own think- 
ing. All that they need is a little 
guidance. In our family we dis- 
covered that by sharing and dis- 
cussing television together, week 
after week, Sam matured and 
tended to discard, in his own way, 
programs that previously he thought 
the last word in wit and wisdom. 
He learned from us, and we learned 
from him. 

He and millions of other healthy 
American youngsters are not pris- 
oners of television. They are al- 
ready taking it in their stride. 8 & 


@ A GRAVE piccEeR, absorbed in his thoughts, dug a grave so deep he 


couldn’t get out. 


Came nightfall and the evening chill, his predicament became more and 
more uncomfortable. He shouted for help and at last attracted the attention 
of a nightwatchman who had been keeping vigil with a bottle. 


“Get me out of -here,” 


he shouted. 


“I'm cold.” 


The inebriated watchman looked into the grave and finally distinguished 
the form of the uncomfortable grave digger. 
“No wonder you're cold,” he said. “You haven’t any dirt on you.” 


—Helene Miller 
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SIGNS OF 
SALESMANSHIP 


England is a nation of shopkeep- 
ers, but America is a nation of 
salesmen. In fact, our shopkeep- 
ers are often our most ingenious 
salesmen — as demonstrated by 
these clever signs that pack an 
effective sales punch wrapped in 
the glove of good-natured humor. 


*Sign in a Reducing Salon: 


LET US BRING 
YOU CLOSER TO 
YOUR DREAMS 
BY TAKING A 
FEW INCHES 
OFF YOUR WAISI 


*Sign in a Candy Store: 


Select the Best— 
Don’t Forget 
You’ll Be Invited 
to Sample a 
Few Pieces by 
the Recipient 
of Your Gift 


*sign in a Pet Shop: 


YOU CAN BUY 

MERCHANDISE 
YOU WILL LOVE 
ELSEWHERE, BUT 

OuRS IS THE 
ONLY KIND THAT 
WILL LOVE YOU 
BACK! 


*Bign in a Butcher Shop: 


OUR CHOPS 

WILL MAKE 

YOU LICK 
YOURS 


*Sign in a Tobacco Shon- 


Nobody Ever 
Put His Foot 
in His Mouth 
While Puffing 


on a Pipe 

















*sign in @ Music Shop: *Bign in a Toy Store: 


“Sign in Haberdashery Shop: 
NO CHARGE S = s SPECIAL SALE 
FOR ENLARGING ON PEACE OF SOUL a chow 
HATS TO FIT (OTHERWISE KNOWN U SELECT 
HEADS SWELLED AS “BACH’S THE RIGHT TOY 
FOR YOUR CHILD 


GREAT FANTASIA AND 
FUGUE IN G MINOR”) _PLAY 


—REDUCED FROM 
$6.00 to $3.95 IS OUR BUSINESS 


BY THE 
COMPLIMENTS 
THEY ARE SURE 

TO CAUSE 


*Sign in a Sea food Store: *gign in a Liquor Store: 


"Sign in & Barber Shop: 
OMAR KHAYYAM 


Watch Out for TODAY'S OYSTERS 
ARE STORED WAS RIGHT: 
THERE'S NOTHING 


Falling Hair! : 
§ UNDER WE CAN BUY ONE 
REFRIGERATION— HALF SO PRECIOUS 

AS THE STUFF 


Inquire About 
TOMORROW'S WE SELL— 
BUT WE'LL SELL YOU 


Our Special Scal, 
Nil tment : UNDER THE ALL YOU WANT 
rea | 
OCEAN ANYWAY 


*Sign in a Sporting Goods Store: 


*Sign in a Shoe Repair Shop: Sign in a Purniture Store: 


NEWLYWEDS, WARNING: 


WE CAN’T 
PLEASE NOTE: : 
MAKE YOU WE MAKE MORE OUR GOLF 
MONEY ON TWIN BEDS EQUIPMENT IS SO 
BUT WOULD RATHER PROFESSIONAL 
IN DESIGN THAT 


RICH BUT WE 
SELL YOU A 
DOUBLE BED YOU MAY HAVE 


CAN GUARANTEE 
(THE LONGER 
YOU STAY MARRIED, DIFFICULTY 
RETAINING YOUR 


TO KEEP 
THE MORE 
HOME FURNISHINGS AMATEUR STANDING 


YOU WELL HEELED. WE CAN SELL YOU) 











Great Short Short Fiction VII: 


My Financial Career 


BY STEPHEN 


LEACOCK 


A classic from the pen of the late, great master of humor writing 


® WHEN I GO into a 


“Certainly,” said 





bank I get rattled. 
The clerks rattle me; 
the wickets rattle me; 
the sight of the 
money rattles me; 
everything rattles me. 
The moment I cross 
the threshold of a 
bank and attempt to 
transact business 
there, I become an ir- 
responsible idiot. 

I knew this before- 
hand, but my salary 
had been raised to 50 
dollars a month and I 
felt that the bank was 
the only place for it. 

So I shambled in and looked 
timidly round at the clerks. I had 
an idea that a person about to 
open an account must needs con- 
sult the manager. 

I went up to a wicket marked 
“Accountant.” The accountant was 
a tall, cool devil. The very sight of 
him rattled me. My voice was se- 
pulchral. 

“Can I see the manager?” I said, 
and added solemnly, “alone.” I 
don’t know why I said “alone.” 


Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead and Co. 
Inc. from The Leacock Roundabout. 
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the accountant, and 
fetched him. 

The manager was 
a grave, calm man. I 
held my 56 dollars 
clutched in a ball in 
my pocket. 

“Are you the man- 
ager?” I said. God 
knows I didn’t doubt 
it. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Can I see you,” I 
asked, ‘‘alone?’’ I 
didn’t want to say 
*‘alone’’ again, but 
without it the thing 
seemed self-evident. 

The manager looked at me in 
some alarm. He felt that I had an 
awful secret to reveal. 

“Come in here,” he said, and led 
the way to a private room. He 
turned the key in the lock. 

“We are safe from interruption 
here,” he said. “Sit down.” 

We both sat down and looked at 
each other. I found no voice to 
speak. 

“You are one of Pinkerton’s men, 
I presume,” he said. 

He had gathered from my mys- 
terious manner that I was a detec- 





tive. I knew what he was thinking, 
and it made me worse. 

“No, not from Pinkerton’s,” I 
said, seeming to imply that I came 
from a rival agency. 

“To tell the truth,” I went on, 
as if I had been prompted to lie 
about it, “I am not a detective at 
all. I have come to open an ac- 
count. I intend to keep all my 
money in this bank.” 

The manager looked relieved but 
still serious; he concluded now that 
I was a son of Baron Rothschild or 
a young Gould. “A large account, I 
suppose,” he said. 

“Fairly large,” I whispered. “I 

ropose to deposit 56 dollars now 
and 50 dollars a month regularly.” 

The manager got up, opened the 
door and called the accountant. 

“Mr. Montgomery,” he said un- 
kindly loud, “this gentleman is 


opening an account, he will deposit 


56 dollars. Good morning.” 

I rose. A big iron door stood open 
at the side of the room. 

“Good morning,” I said, and 
stepped into the safe. 

me out,” said the manager 
coldly, and showed me the other 
way. 

I went up to the accountant’s 
wicket and poked the ball of money 
at him with a quick convulsive 
movement as if I were doing a con- 
juring trick. 

My face was ghastly pale. 

“Here,” I said, “deposit it.” The 
tone of the words seemed to mean, 
“Let us do this painful thing while 
the fit is on us.” 

He took the money and gave it 
to another clerk. 

He made me write the sum- on 
a slip and sign my name in a book. 
I no longer knew what I was do- 





DOCTOR OF LIVING LAUGHTER 
STEPHEN Leacock was referred to by 
Christopher Morley as Saint Stephen, 
L.L.D.—Doctor of Living Laughter. 
Born an Englishman and living as a 
Canadian and an American, Leacock 
combined all three types of humor— 
first in his lectures at McGill Univer- 
sity (where he was Department Head 
of Economics for 28 years) and later 
in his novels and short stories. 
Leacock’s tremendous understand- 
ing of humor, human experience, nar- 
rative, satire and burlesque is evident 
in any one of his numerous writings; 
My Financial Career binds them all 
together with the author's personality. 
For that reason, we believe, (although 
death in 1944 ended Leacock’s career) 
My Financial Career will live on in 
literature as one of its most bountiful 
classics. —The Editors 











ing. The bank swam before me. 

“Is it deposited?” I asked in a 
hollow, vibrating voice. 

“Tt is,” said the accountant. 

“Then I want ‘to draw a check.” 

My idea was to draw out six 
dollars of it for present use. Some- 
one gave me a check-book through 
a wicket and someone else began 
telling me how to write it out. The 
people in the bank had the impres- 
sion that I was an invalid million- 
aire. I wrote something on the 
check and thrust it in at the clerk. 
He looked at it. 

“What! Are you drawing it all 
out again?” he asked in surprise. 
Then I realized that I had written 
56 instead of six. I was too far 
gone to reason now. I had a feel- 
ing that it was impossible to ex- 
plain the thing. All the clerks had 
stopped writing to look at me. 

“Every cent of it.” 















































“Are you not going to deposit 
any more?” said the clerk. 

“Never.” 

An idiot hope struck me that 
they might think someone had in- 
sulted me while I was writing the 
check and that I had changed my 
mind. I made an attempt to look 
like a man with a quick temper. 

The clerk prepared to pay me. 

“How will you have it?” he said. 

“What?” 

“How will you have 

“Oh”—I answered without even 
trying to think—“‘in fifties.” 

He gave me a 50-dollar bill. 

“And the six?” he asked dryly. 

“In sixes,” I said. He gave it to 
me and I rushed out. 

As the big door swung behind 
me I caught the echo of a roar of 
laughter that went up to the ceiling 
of the bank. Since then I bank no 
more. I keep my money in cash in 
my trousers pocket and my sav- 
ings in silver dollars in a sock. 8 & 
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Money That 


BY WILLIAM J PERCIN AT 


@ on Avcust 25, 1944, a green 
Japanese squad car pulled up in 
front of the infamous Whangpoo 
Prison in Shanghai and a slight, 
shabby Chinese was pushed through 
its gate to his death and.to his own 
peculiar glory. 

He was a gentle, insignificant man 
and a very great hero. He spat in 
the face of the whole aes army 
and there was Japanese 
could do but kill him. They could 
have killed a thousand like him and 
never undone the harm he caused, 
for this man attacked them with a 
weapon more deadly than a bomb— 
ridicule. 

Chang Chi Wei was his name. 
Chang was a master engraver as his 
father had been and his father be- 
fore him. As a boy he learned the 
rudiments of his trade and as he 
grew to manhood he became a su- 
perb. craftsman. His life was un- 
uneventful until 1940 when the 
Japanese stormed into Shanghai, 
burning and raping and looting. 
Chang himself escaped death and 
eventually was put to work for the 
Japanese occupation forces as an en- 

ver in the mint at Shanghai. 

ere he labored under the watchful 
eyes of his Japanese masters until 





the day of his exquisite rev 

Chang’s blow was not struck in the 
passion of combat. He was not car- 
ried along on the flood of battle—as so 
many are—willy nilly into the arms of 
glory. Alone, unencouraged and know- 
ing that his sole reward would be death, 
he deliberately took his ver’s 
chisel and with mictoscopic delicacy 
chipped out his tiny niche in history. 

The ways. to glory sometimes are 
strange and Chang, whose engraver’s 
pride was the grace of his Chinese sym- 
bols, wrote his epitaph in Latin letters 
and Arabic numerals foreign to his hand 
—USAC 1945. 

Because since 1912 Chinese cur- 
rency has imitated the flowing scrolls 
and curlicues of American banknotes, 
Chang found even the tiniest of the 
complicated Chinese characters was 
fatally obvious. So, with infinite mal- 
ice, he carved out USAC 1945 in 
lish and scattered the almost invisible 
symbols into the master plates of a 200- 
yuan note. Two of the letters were con- 
cealed on the front of the bill and the 
other six on the back, which in Chinese 
a tg traditionally is printed in 


En 

Rion among the signatures of the 
puppets—for this was gid thn grid 
minted by the Japanese and signed by 


docile Chinese politicians—Chang em- 
bedded his oo =i message of 


gh, song rome 
Japanese " unwitting! printed 
hundreds of thousands of f these, bank 

notes and circulated them all fierce 
occupied China. Within a matter of 
days rielighted Chinese discovered and 
interpreted the meaning of Chang’s 
message. By word of mouth they spread 
it from Peiping to Canton and a giant 
belly laugh rippled across the nation. 

‘The secret of the great hoax even 
reached back to the mint in Shanghai 
where Chang briefly became a hero 
among his fellow workers. But, as 
Chang well knew, a secret can’t be kept 
among millions of people and within 
a few days the Japanese found out— 
and Chang’s doom was sealed. 

By then, however, the damage had 
been done. From that time until the 
Japanese surrender in 1945 each Chi- 
nese who handled a 200-yuan note 
thought of Chang’s incredible courage 
and held his head a little higher. And 
each Japanese who handled one felt the 
feather-light touch of impending doom 
upon his shoulder. 

For what Chang had meant, of 
course, was: United ' States Army Com- 
ga ye i 

e was right, too. ie 
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— Self-Examination 





Because it marks a milestone in the battle against cancer, Pageant 
believes this article, published in The Cancer Bulletin, is important 
enough to become an exception to our rule of bringing readers original 
articles. The Cancer Bulletin is making available to the public copies 
of its more complete eight-page pamphlet, illustrated in full color. The 
pamphlet was designed for distribution at showings of the film on breast 
self-examination, produced by the National Cancer Institute and the 
American Cancer Society. Copies of the full-color illustrated pamphlet 
may be obtained from The Cancer Bulletin, 2310 Baldwin Street, 
Houston, Texas, at 17 cents per copy, stamps or coin; rates for larger 


orders on request. 


@ cancer of the breast is the most 
common type of cancer in women. It 
comprises more than 25 per cent of 
all cancer in women, and approxi- 
mately three in five of its victims die 
of the disease. 

Fortunately, something can be done 
about this situation. Cancer of the 
female breast seldom produces any 
alarming symptoms in its early stages. 
Therefore, the only method at present 
of reducing the high mortality rate is 
the regular examination of the breasts 
of women who present no symptoms 
of cancer. 

These examinations should be 
monthly, but since a woman usually 
does not see her physician this often, 
it is more practical for her to learn 
to examine her own breasts. She 
should set up a regular schedule for 


the examination—ideally, immediately 
following the end of her menstrual 
period. After the menopause, monthly 
examinations should be continued, for 
breast cancer occurs more often be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 70 than at 
earlier periods. The woman should 
be aware that not every lump in her 
breasts is a cancer. In fact, the ma- 
jority will be nonmalignant. Never- 
theless, when she detects a lump of 
any size, she should consult her phy- 
sician immediately. 

In today’s war on cancer of the 
breast, X-ray machines and skilled 
medical minds are ready to combat 
the foe, but only when the cancer at- 
tack is discovered. Thus, the victim 
becomes the front line of defense. 
Upon her vigilance depends the suc- 
cess of science in controlling disease. 


Copyright 1951 by The Cancer Bulletin, Houston, Texas 











For the purpose of the examina- 
tion, the breast may be divided 
roughly into three sections. Each 
section will receive special atten- 
tion during the inspection. The 
inner half is pictured here, and 
it is shown as a shaded hemisphere 
in this top figure. Less than 20 


per cent of cancers occur here 


The outer half of the breast may 
be subdivided into two quad- 
rants. These are referred to as 
the upper, and the lower, outer 
quadrants. The one shaded here 
is the lower, outer quadrant. 
From seven to 15 per cent of all 
cancers of the breast are found 
to develop within this area 


The upper, outer quadrant of the 
breast merits special notice. It is 
the shaded portion of this figure, 
which extends into the armpit. 
Tissue is thicker here than else- 
where in the breast. Most cancers 
of the breast occur here—some 47 
per cent. The remaining 22 per 
cent occur in the nipple area 
CONTINUED 
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In the initial step of a self-examina- 
tion of the breasts for cancer, the 
woman places herself squarely before a 
mirror, carefuly examining her breasts 
for symmetry in size and shape, not- 
ing any puckering or dimpling of the 
skin or retraction of the nipple. She 
next raises her arms over her head 
and watches for any evidence of fixa- 
tion of the breast tissue to the chest 
wall as she moves her arms and shoul- 
ders 

To perform the second half of the 
self-examination of her breasts, the 
woman reclines on her back on a bed. 
This position allows the breasts to 
spread over a greater area, and thins 
the breast’ tissue. Consequently, the 
structures within her breasts will be 
more easily felt. 

The positions and several stages of 
the process of self-examination of the 
breasts are illustrated on these two 
pages. 


~~ 


When the entire outer half of 
the breast has been examined, 
with the arm at her side, the 
woman now raises the arm 
over her head. This spreads 
and thins the tissue better for 
the remaining steps 


With padding in place under 
shoulder, and her arm at her 
side, the woman begins the 
self-examination of her breast 
by carefully feeling of the 
tissues which extend well into 
the armpit area 


Beginning at the breast bone, 
she genily presses the tissue 
of the inner half of the breast 
against the chest wall, mov- 
ing in a series of steps from 
the breast bone to the middle 
of the breast 








The woman now proceeds to 
inspect the upper, outer 
quadrant of her breast. She 
makes use of the sensitive 
flats of her fingers instead of 
their tips, and gives this 
quadrant special attention 


At this point, the woman 
carefully palpates the nipple 
area and the tissues lying 
beneath it. Using the flats of 
her fingers still, she notes 
the normal structures in the 
breast, and any new lumps 


Having covered the armpit 
region and the upper, outer 
quadrant, the woman now 
goes over the remainder of 
the outer half of the breast, 
feeling successively from the 
outer margin to the nipple 


She now completes her ex- 
amination of this breast by 
feeling the rest of the inner 
half systematically. Along the 
lower margin she will find a 
ridge of firm tissue which is 
normal, and should not alarm 

oe 
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Men of Other Worlds 


® Scientists who have already succeeded.in sending a rocket 
250 miles beyond the earth, and who say they could build one 
that would reach the moon this year if they had the money, no 
longer ask themselves whether they can conquer space, but in- 
stead: Where shall we go? What will we find there? 

Since we are about to enter an era of interplanetary travel, we 
may ask these questions ourselves. Who and what lives on other 
worlds? What is awaiting us out there? 

When you stand on fiery Mercury, will you find what you see 
on these pages: rivers that flow with tin and lead, inhabitants 
that have asbestos in their cells, and who dwell in caves? Will 
you be greeted on ancient Mars by the intelligent insect-creature 
shown on the back cover of PAGEANT this month? 

These are some of the scientifically-sound speculations of 
Kenneth Heuer, a lecturer and instructor at New York’s Hayden 
Planetarium, in his sprightly, yet serious, new book, Men of Other 
Planets, just published by Pellegrini & Cudahy. 

PaGEANT asked artist Robert Frankenberg to illustrate the other 
worlds Heuer described, and we put the two together and came 
up with the guide to the universe on these and the following 
pages. Take it with you when you go. 
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Men of Other Worlds —— 


@ THE UNIVERSE is vast, incomprehen- 
sible, illimitable, in space—and time. 
And there are worlds without end, of 
every conceivable description. There is 
the vast orange, almost featureless, 
wasteland of Mars, and the gray brok- 
en world of the moon, with its lofty 
mountains. There is the huge planet 
Neptune, whose surface is locked eter- 
nally in miles of ice. On the planet 
Juno a sound is never heard; on 
Venus a wild cacophony forever reigns. 
Eleven moons shine in Jupiter’s sky; 
three bright rings dispel the darkness 
and enhance the beauty of the planet 
Saturn. Without doubt, there are in 
the universe young worlds where life 
is just beginning and old ones where 
life is coming to a close, worlds which 
are being created and worlds in decay. 
Venus may be an example of a young 
world, populated by huge dragonflies 
and giant cockroaches, like those 
which lived on the earth millions of 
years ago. Mars, on the other hand, 
may be the habitation of an ancient 
civilization, living an enlightened and 
intellectual spiritual life. 

Those pessimists who make the mis- 
take of comparing physical conditions 
of other planets with those of the 
earth, considering as utterly uninhab- 
itable worlds where beings of our 
species could not survive, do not use 
the reasoning of a philosopher—but 
that of a fish! Fish reasoners, of 
course, are convinced that water is 
the sole element for life, that nothing 
can exist out of water. 


Let’s FIRST VISIT our own satellite 
the moon. Let us suppose that all 
the difficulties of getting there, of 
landing successfully on its surface, of 
surviving while there, and of return- 
ing to the earth have been overcome; 
and we are off—on a trip to the moon! 
We land in Mare Imbrium, or the 


Sea of Showers, one of the largest 
lunar plains, and explore the surface 
of the moon that is better known to 
us than many parts of the earth. 

Before returning home, however, 
we may make a daring expedition 
across the other side of the moon which 
up till now no earth man has ever 
observed: with the shuttle of the im- 
agination, we can weave a picture of 
what might be found. We wander 
around into the back side of the moon, 
leaving behind us the face—with 
which we are so familiar—that is 
turned always toward the earth. We 
wander on and on, and the scenery 
grows less and less familiar, and our 
progress becomes slower and slower; 
momentarily there is the expectation of 
something new and unforeseen: no 
one knows what lies ahead of us. All 
at once, a great forest—black and 
mystical—appears, where the trees 
grow close and the stems are inter- 
locked. We are the first ever to gaze 
upon this silent forest. We step into 
it, and there is no light there, as the 
branches are knotted tightly overhead. 
Yet outside the forest the land is 
flooded with the glare of an intense 
sunlight. We grope with our hands, 
but each branch breaks as we touch 
it, and the forest floor is covered with 
ashes. Our feet sink at every step, a 
fine cloud of cinders springing up into 
our faces. Then to the right among the 
trees we see the inhabitants of the 
forest working. They appear to be 
digging holes, evidently planting a 
garden. But they set nothing in the 
holes; and having covered them with 
sticks and ashes, they go a little dis- 
tance off and hide behind the bushes, 
watching; and we notice that as each 
walks he puts his foot down carefully, 
constantly on the watch where he 
treads. We should like to go and 
work with these men; and not looking 
where we step, we sink suddenly into 
one of the holes. And eyes gleam from 
behind the bushes, and we hear the 
men laugh in the dark. 








TRAPS ARE SET by creatures on moon’s other side, capture explorers from earth 


BETWEEN THE SUN and earth roll the 
worlds of Mercury and Venus. The 
country of the Mercurians is really di- 
vided into three parts; there is a land of 
eternal day, one of eternal night, and a 
borderland of alternate sunshine and 
shadow. Just as one side of the moon 
is turned forever toward the earth, 
one side of Mercury is eternally ex- 
posed to the sun. The light side of 
Mercury is a parched, baked land 
with no bodies of water. The highest 
recorded temperature on the earth is 
136° F. in Tripoli, North Africa. But 
the land surface of the day side of 
Mercury, has been found to be over 
600° F.; and if tin or lead were there, 
they would be melted by the sunshine. 

The night side of the planet is a 
land of awful cold and darkness. Here 
is where the sun never’ rises and the 
stars always shine. No heat can warm 
the dark side, and the temperature is 


the near absolute zero of interplanetary 
space, or 273° C. below the tempera- 
ture of ice water. In comparison, the 
lowest temperature ever recorded on 
the earth is—108° F. in Siberia. 
Considering the possibility of life as 
we know it on Mercury today, per- 
haps some of the lower vegetable 
forms of life exist there, as they can 
endure extreme conditions. Life forms 
which may have developed under the 
earlier environment of the planet 
would also have the greatest opportu- 
nity of surviving the new trying con- 
ditions by inhabiting the land of sun- 
rise and sunset, as there is a more 
“normal” temperature there. A trog- 
lodyte, or cave dweller, existence 
would be advisable in any case. A 
more constant temperature would be 
had under ground, and such people 
could run forth and back, following 
the shifting sun. Possible life on Mer- 
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POWERFUL GRAVITY on Jupiter means inhabitants must be low slung, with 


cury which was originally somewhat 
like our own, and did not alter to meet 
the unfavorable conditions, may have 
built catacombs in the rocks of the 
night side of the planet, as we can 
endure greater extremes in cold than 
heat. The Mercurians would also have 
the added hardship of a thinning 
atmosphere. 


Tuat VENUs is in a stage like that 
of the earth millions of years ago is 
in accord with several important theo- 
ries on planetary origin. The planet 
may already be passing through Car- 
boniferous time, which was a period 
of a hot, humid atmosphere. If life has 
come into existence, it would seem 
that it is in a very early phase of 
evolution. Perhaps there are primitive 
life forms somewhat like those of the 
earth hundreds of millions of years 
ago. But there is no reason to deny 
life of great mental and physical stature 
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in the future. Life on Venus would 
begin with primitive forms and pro- 
ceed along evolutionary lines leading 
to higher organisms. 

However, we have no evidence that 
the trend of evolution must proceed 
along any certain lines that we may 
wish to prescribe. All we know is how 
evolution has proceeded on the earth, 
and on worlds other than ours the 
lines of evolution of organisms might 
well be vastly .dissimilar. As Flam- 
marion, one of the greatest students 
of extra-terrestrial culture patterns, 
once pointed out, what would have 
happened if an animal kingdom, as 
such, had never developed, but that 
evolution of plant life had proceeded 
along different lines and had evolved 
far higher forms than those that now 
exist? Then creative progress, operat- 
ing in the plant kingdom as it has 
operated in the animal kingdom, 
would have produced thinking and 





strong legs, eyes well forward. Jupiter has room for population of 268 billion 


talking plants. Perhaps evolution will 
take this trend on Venus, as undoubt- 
edly there exists in the universe an 
unimaginable variety of life. Imagine 
a world inhabited by beings held sta- 
tionary by the feet, instead of being 
endowed with the faculty of locomo- 
tion. The life and the customs of a 
world of men-plants would probably 
be very different from ours. Such in- 
habitants would build no cities, make 
no journeys, establish no form of gov- 
ernment and wage no war. Likely 
they would live for several centuries, 
a calm, gentle, uniform life, without 
any changes. It would not be neces- 
sary for them to have a written social 
history, for nothing could be lost 
among them, since there would be 
neither emigrations nor conquests; 
and by tradition and by generation 
each one of them would know the 
history of his race. There might be 
two sexes, and perhaps a_ thinking- 


tree would express his affections by 
stretching out a branch like a gigantic 
arm, clasping the branch-like hand of 
another tree of graceful form standing 
a little distance off, and placing in her 
hand a hummingbird. Certainly, it 
would be exciting to explore Venus 
with helmet and _ temperature-con- 
trolled suit even today. 


TAKING ALL THE evidence into con- 
sideration, the present environment 
would appear to be favorable for the 
existence of even human life on Mars. 
The range of temperature on Mars 
is quite within the possibilities for life 
even as we know it. The noon tem- 
perature at the equator is like that we 
experience on a cool Spring day in 
New England, and it rises as high as 
60° F. at these times. But because the 
atmospheric blanket is so thin, with 
the setting of the sun, the heat falls 
off rapidly, and there are large tem- 
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LIVING THINGS on gravity-less asteroids would fly into space if not attached 


perature fluctuations. The lowest night 
temperature is about—130° F. If the 
Martians are like ourselves, they could 
best survive by giving up the surface 
of their planet for the more uniform 
temperature of an underground city 
and a new and mysterious life. 

The second possibility for life on 
Mars is that by evolution animal 
forms could have developed into be- 
ings that survived under the trying 
conditions. Evolution and change do 
seem to be the rule of our own world. 
Certain possibilities are suggested to 
the scientist by physical conditions on 
the planets. The reason why we do 
not hop about like fleas is not because 
we consider it undignified, but because 
the size of the earth (that is, the sur- 
face gravity caused by its volume and 
mass) does not permit us to do so. 
But the gravity on Mars is only a 
little more than % that of the earth, 
and an earth-man could do three times 
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as much work there with the same 
amount of muscular force exercised 
here. What is more, if nature took 
advantage of the situation in making 
the Martians, they would be built on 
three times our scale. The inhabitants 
of that planet would be 18 feet tall, 
and absolutely accurate mathematics 
based on anatomy reveal that they 
would have 50 times our muscular 
force. 

The condition of enlightenment and 
progress of the Martians is another 
question of interest. A large factor in 
the development of a civilization is 
time; and since Mars probably was 
formed before the earth, all other 
things being equal, it is likely that a 
Martian civilization would be far su- 
perior to our present-day one. An 
indication of just such an intelligent 
race is Mars’ complex system of 
“canals.” The Panama and Suez canals 
are mere child’s play in contrast to 





this colossal engineering feat. Appear- 
ing like fine spider-webs in the tele- 
scope, the canals are actually 20 to 
200 miles wide, and their length is 
between 250 and 3,540 miles. 

Percival Lowell believed they were 
the work of highly intelligent beings 
who, recognizing the danger of even- 
tual dessication, constructed a system of 
canals to transport melted polar ice 
to waken vegetation in arid regions. 


IN A GREAT CIRCULAR belt over 
340,000,000 miles wide, fitting the 
space between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, there is an immense number 
of worlds—miniature worlds—known 
as the asteroids or minor planets. 
Opinion is that there are probably 
about 50,000 of them. The Big Four 
—first discovered, best known and the 
largest of the asteroids—are Ceres, 480 
miles, Pallas, 304 miles, Vesta, 240 
miles, and Juno, 120 miles in diame- 
ter, as compared with the moon’s di- 
ameter of 2,162 miles. The smallest 
ones visible are less than a single 
mile through, and likely thousands of 
them yet unseen are no larger than big 
rocks. But they are still planets, as 
they revolve, like the earth, about the 
sun; and a world a few hundred miles 
in diameter is still large enough on 
which to play the games which amuse 
the great nations of the earth. Perhaps 
each asteroid has its own ruler, its 
flag, and its army, and periodically the 
asteroid people go to war and mutu- 
ally slaughter each other. 

Barren worlds, without water, air, 
heat or light, the asteroids undoubted- 
ly have inhabitants of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature from those on the earth. 
Perhaps these worlds are the home of 
living minerals—singing stones and 
talking rocks; mineral life could best 
withstand the extreme conditions. Or 
there may be animal-mineral life on 


SATURN’S ASTRONOMERS can bare- 
ly see the earth, have probably declared 
it unimportant and not fit for habitation 
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the asteroids. On the earth there are 
submicroscopic forms of life, such as 
the bacilli — rod-shaped bacteria — 
which have chemical and physical 
properties of both animal and vege- 
table life; so that combinations of 
animal and vegetable, even mineral 
life, may exist in the universe. 


WHILE THERE ARE thousands of 
dwarfs in the asteroid zone, there are 
only four giants in the solar family. 
They are, in order of their distance 
from the sun, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus 
and Neptune. 

If you happen one day to take a 
little trip to the planet Jupiter, which 
is only 391,000,000 miles from the 
earth as the crow flies, you would be 
overcome by the hugeness of that 
world. Jupiter’s diameter is 87,000 
miles, while its surface is 120 times 
greater than that of the earth. The 
space for any possible inhabitants on 
this world is immense: 120 earths 
placed side by side on which the hu- 
man race could wander at will would 
make a very fine country indeed. Jo- 
vians have great difficulty in observing 
the earth from their remote position. 
Assuming that the clouds do not pre- 
vent a clear view of the sky, possible 
inhabitants see the earth only as a small 
luminous point just before sunrise or 
after sunset; and if it were rumored in 
Jupiter that the inhabitants of this 
little speck maintain that the entire 
universe was created for them, it is 
likely that their resounding laughter 
would be heard throughout the entire 
solar system. 

Saturn through a telescope is one of 
the most beautiful sights in the solar 
system. The famous rings look like a 
comet’s tail wound as a turban around 
the globe. At the average distance of 
887,000,000 miles from the center of 
the solar system, Saturn takes 10,760 


MYSTERY PLANET is Venus, closest 
to us but tually shrouded in clouds. 
Thinking plants may develop there 


earth days to circle the sun; and this 
period is its year. But the day there is 
only about 10 hours long, so that there 
are 25,824 days of Saturnian length in 
its year. What a calendar! 

Making a bee-line from the earth to 
the suburb of Uranus, and traveling at 
the speed of light, we would arrive in 
the country of the Uranians in about 
two and a half hours. But at the speed 
of 3,000 miles per hour, the trip would 
take about sixty-four years, almost an 
entire lifetime. From Uranus the earth 
is invisible, and the sun does not ap- 
pear as a disc to the eye, but only as 
a single luminous point of dazzling 
brilliance, something like an arc light 
that we see at distance, and equal to 
perhaps 1,584 full moons in total 
brightness. The planet must be in- 
tensely cold, as it possesses no heat of 
its own. 

No great difference can be noticed 
between day and night on Neptune, 
the outermost giant planet. The sun 
is reduced 900 times in surface and in 
intensity, although it shines with a 
light of more than 40,000,000 stars of 
the first magnitude. The planet has 
two satellies, or moons, one of which, 
in importance, is a real world itself— 
as it has an estimated diameter of 
5,800 miles. Ganymede and Callisto, 
satellites of Jupiter, have diameters of 
3,270 miles and 3,140 miles respec- 
tively, and Titan, a satellite of Saturn, 
has a diameter of 3,550 miles. All of 
these moons actually exceed the planet 
Mercury in size, and one is larger than 
Mars. Astronomers suspect that there 
are atmospheres on some of these 
giant satellites. Perhaps even life. 

Pluto, a world 3,600 miles in diam- 
eter, marks the frontier of the planet- 
ary system and is at a mean distance 
of 3,675,000,000 miles from the sun. 
Receiving only about 1/1700 of the 
solar radiation that the earth gets, it 
forever travels through an _ endless 
night with the sun reduced to the 
smallness of the stars. To make a 
single circuit about the sun, this planet 
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takes 90,737 earth days—or 248 years. 

The small amount of solar energy, 
the inconceivable atmospheric pres- 
sures, and the absence of oxygen, car- 
bon dioxide and water-vapor and 
presence of the suffocating gases meth- 
ane and ammonia are the usual argu- 
ments against life on the giant planets. 
But think of the wonderful variety of 
life moving in the eternal night of 
ocean depths, where man thought that 
beings could not exist either. Sea spi- 
ders have been photographed about 
one mile down, where there is a pres- 
sure of 2,400 pounds per square inch; 
a fascinating haul of 200 species of 
deep-sea creatures was brought up by 
trawl from a depth of two miles, 
where there is a pressure of 4,800 
pounds per square inch; and at a depth 
of three and a half miles, a picture 
was taken showing odd round objects 
which may be sponges; they exist under 
the unbelievable pressure of 8,200 
pounds per square inch—or over four 
tons of pressure. At sea-level the 
atmosphere exerts a pressure on each 
one of us of nearly 15 pounds per 
square inch, but we would be crushed 
to death by the pressure under which 
the submarine creatures—and perhaps 
the Jovians—live well adjusted lives. 

The late Dr. William Olaf Staple- 
don, a member of the British Inter- 
planetary Society, seriously considered 
the problems which man will have to 
face when he tries to colonize the rest 
of the solar system. He believed that 
Mars is the most promising site for, a 
colony of earthlings. Venus might prove 
more difficult, as its atmosphere would 
have to be completely revised. Jupiter 
and Saturn would be extremely hard to 
colonize, but even they might yield to 
man’s persistence. 

Dr. Stapledon did not believe that 
these atomic-age seftlers could be 
standard-model people. They would 
have to be deliberately bred to match 
the environments they intended to in- 
habit. Colonists for Mars, for example, 
might be descendants of 
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Tibetans, 


slowly accustomed to even greater 
cold, dryness and rarefield air; while 
colonists for Venus might be taken 
from some equatorial race and bred to 
be capable of enduring even fiercer 
heat. Such minor adjustments would 
not be enough for colonists going to 
Jupiter, however. To withstand the 
powerful surface gravitation (2.6 times 
that of the earth) of that giant-planet, 
the colonists would have to be very 
small, with not sufficient room for the 
necessary brains. Therefore, Dr. Staple- 
don suggested special bodies. “By very 
drastic eugenical operation on the ex- 
isting human form, it might be pos- 
sible to enable the present human brain 
to be supported, in spite of excessive 
gravitation, by throwing man into the 
quadruped position, greatly strength- 
ening the fore legs, and at the same 
time pushing the head far backwards 
so as to distribute its weight evenly 
between the fore and hind legs. But 
what of the problem of providing 
hands? ... My only suggestion is that 
the nose might be greatly elongated 
into a trunk equipped with delicate 
grasping instruments like fingers.” 


Despite THE MANY problems, there 
is now little doubt among scientists and 
engineers that we are about to realize 
an ancient dream—a vision of voyages 
to the moon and planets, perhaps even 


to the stars. Because of the tremen- 
dous impetus of the second world war, 
the age of space travel is nearer than 
was expected, and the world is un- 
prepared and still a little dazed. But 
there is something revolutionary about 
to happen to the human soul. It is 
about to break the bond of gravity 
imprisoning it on the earth—and to 
escape to strange new worlds. When 
we contemplate the utterly inconceiv- 
able universe in its vastness, our whole 
being seems to fade comparatively into 
nothingness. It is almost as though 
we were but a mote swimming in an 
immense unbounded chamber. It is a 
fantasy turned into reality. ae 
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Is this the face that launched 
the flying saucers ?— see page1s2 














